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J.    PIERPONT    MORGAN. 

John  Pierpont  Morgan,  head  of  the  great  banking  houses  of  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  &  Co., 
of  New  York,  and  J.  S.  Morgan  &  Co.,  of  London,  a  citizen  and  resident  of  the  first-named  city 
and  world-famous  through  his  colossal  financial  operations  and  generous  philanthropies,  was  born 
in  Hartford,  Conn.,  April  17th,  1837.  The  brave  and  adventurous  Captain  Miles  Morgan,  one  of 
the  founders  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  and  the  defender  and  protector  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  region 
during  the  early  Indian  wars,  was  his  ancestor  in  the  paternal  line.  This  forbear,  whose  bronze 
statue  has  been  set  up  in  the  court-house  square  of  Springfield  in  commemoration  of  his  heroism 
during  the  "sack  of  Springfield"  in  the  wars  referred  to,  was  a  native  of  Wales,  and  came  to  America, 
via  Bristol,  England,  arriving  in  Boston  in  1636.  He  married  Prudence  Gilbert,  a  fellow  passenger 
on  the  voyage.  Two  of  his  brothers,  James  and  John,  also  came  to  New  England  in  1636.  The 
last-named  went  to  Virginia.  These  three  brothers  were  the  ancestors  of  most  of  the  colonial  Morgans, 
and  of  their  blood  were  many  of  the  name  in  more  recent  times,  including  General  David  B.  Morgan, 
who  fought  under  General  Jackson  at  New  Orleans ;  Hon.  Edwin  B.  Morgan,  Member  of  Congress  and 
philanthropist;  Hon.  Edwin  D.  Morgan,  the  "war  Governor"  of  New  York,  and  also  famous  as  a  philan- 
thropist ;  and  Charles  Morgan,  founder  of  the  Morgan  steamship  and  railroad  lines,  and  also  of  the  Mor- 
gan Iron  Works.  A  descendant  of  Miles,  Joseph  Morgan,  farmer,  of  Springfield,  who  married  Sarah 
Spencer,  was  Mr.  Morgan's  grandfather;  and  their  son,  Junius  Spencer  Morgan,  was  his  father.  Born 
in  West  Springfield — now  Holyoke — Mass.,  in  1813,  Junius  Spencer  Morgan  served  an  apprentice- 
ship to  banking  under  Alfred  Welles,  of  Boston.  When  of  age  he  engaged  in  banking  in  New  York 
city  as  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Morgan,  Ketcham  &  Co.  A  year  or  two  later  he  entered  the  dry-goods 
firm  of  Howe,  Mather  &  Co.,  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  where  he  had  been  educated,  and  was  well  known. 
This  firm  subsequently  became  Mather,  Morgan  &  Co.  Mr.  Morgan's  business  relations  with  Boston 
were  extensive,  and  finally  led  to  his  becoming  a  partner  of  James  M.  Beebe,  in  the  firm  of  Beebe, 
Morgan  &  Co.,  widely  known  as  one  of  the  largest  dry-goods  houses  in  the  United  States.  In  1853, 
while  on  a  visit  to  England,  he  was  invited  by  the  eminent  American  banker  and  philanthropist, 
George  Peabody,  to  become  his  partner;  and,  assenting,  assumed  this  relation  in  October,  1854.  Ten 
years  later,  Mr.  Peabody  retiring,  the  style  of  the  firm  became  J.  S.  Morgan  &  Co. ;  and  under  Mr. 
Morgan's  management  was  created  one  of  the  largest  banking  houses  of  the  world.  Junius  S.  Morgan 
always  remained  loyal  to  his  native  land  and  rendered  substantial  services  to  the  Federal  government 
during  the  civil  war.  Like  his  partner,  Mr.  Peabody,  he  was  a  liberal  friend  of  education ;  and  he  made 
many  gifts  to  Trinity  College  and  other  American  institutions.  He  was  a  man  of  distinguished  ap- 
pearance; highly  cultured  and  broad  minded,  and  in  manifold  ways  was  a  representative  American 
citizen.  He  died  in  1890,  leaving  a  fortune  estimated  at  ten  millions.  In  his  younger  manhood  Mr. 
Morgan  had  married  Juliet  Pierpont,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  John  Pierpont,  of  Boston — one  of  the  most 
worthy,  versatile  and  accomplished  men  of  his  generation,  and  a  great-grandson  of  the  Rev.  James  Pier- 
pont, one  of  the  founders  of  Yale  College,  and  of  whom  it  was  said — "Among  the  clergymen  whose 
names  belong  to  the  early  history  of  New  England  he  was  the  most  distinguished  for  nobility  of  char- 
acter, the  purity  of  his  aspirations,  and  the  spirituality  of  his  temper."  To  this  marriage  were  born 
two  sons  and  three  daughters.  John  Pierpont  Morgan,  the  eldest  of  these  children  and  the  surviv- 
ing son,  appears  to  have  inherited  many  of  the  commendable  traits  and  sturdy  qualities  for  which  his 
ancestors  on  both  sides  have  long  been  noted.  In  his  youth  he  took  kindly  to  study ;  and  after  being 
graduated  at  the  English  High  School  in  Boston,  pursued  the  higher  branches  at  the  University  of  Got- 
tingen,  Germany.  His  training  in  finance  began  in  the  old-established  banking  house  of  Duncan, 
Sherman  &  Co.,  New  York  city,  which  he  entered  shortly  before  coming  of  age.     In  i860  he  became 
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a<yent  and  attorney  in  the  United  States  tor  George  Peabody  &  Co.,  of  London — his  father's  house; — 
and  in  1864,  junior  member  of  the  banking  firm  of  Dabney,  Morgan  &  Co.,  and  subsequently  of  Drexel, 
Morgan  &  Co.,  New  York  city,  in  which  also  his  father  was  a  partner.     By  the  death  of  the  older 
members  of  the  firm,  Mr.  Morgan  became  the  head  of  this  great  banking-house,  which,  located  upon 
Wall  Street,  within  sight  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  "has  been  regarded  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century  as  one  of  the  most  powerful  influences  for  good  in  the  street."     For  many  years  it  has  occu- 
pied a  leading  place  among  the  chief  negotiators  of  railroad  bonds,  and  its  successful  operations  in 
this  line  have  materially  assisted  in  the  traffic  development  of  the  country.     Mr.  Morgan  is  not  only 
the  nominal,  but  also  the  executive  head  of  this  house,  which,  since  his  father's  death,  has  borne  his 
own  name.    He  controls  the  firm  of  J.  S.  Morgan  &  Co.,  of  London,  has  a  partnership  interest  in  the 
firm  of  Drexel  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  and  maintains   closest   relations — possibly   through   partner- 
ship— wjth  the  well-known  Paris  house  of  Drexel,  Harjes  &  Co.     To  enumerate  the  great  deals,  con- 
solidations, reorganizations,  etc.,  etc.,  in  which  Mr.  Morgan  has  taken  sole  or  conspicuous  part  would 
be  to  recount  in  detail  the  chief  events  in  the  railroad  history  of  the  country  during  the  last  forty 
years — his  firm  having  an  especial  repute  in  railroad  transactions — and  the  principal  occurrences  in  the 
American   financial   and   industrial   worlds    for   fully  half  that  period.    The  railroads  which  he  controls 
include  the  New  York  Central  system,  fifteen  lines;  the  Xew  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  system, 
seventeen  lines;  the  Reading  system,  sixteen  lines;  the  Lehigh  Valley  system,  nine  lines;  the  Erie  sys- 
tem, twelve  lines;  the  Southern  system,  eight  lines;  the  Northern  Pacific  system,  four  lines;  the  Big 
Four  system,  seven  lines,  and  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  system,  five  lines.     The  total  capital  of  these 
nine  systems  exceeds  a  billion  dollars.  Some  idea  of  the  power  attaching  to  this  control  may  be  gained 
from  the  inspection  of  a  few  figures  showing  the  importance,  extent  and  earnings  of  these  properties  and 
the  number  of  individuals  concerned  in  their  working  and  management.     These  railroads  run  nearly 
twenty  thousand  miles,  give  direct  employment  to  nearly  ninety  thousand  men,  own  nearly  twenty-five 
million  acres  of  land,  and  during  the  last  fiscal  year  earned  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  millions  of 
dollars.     It  is  said  that  when  Mr.  Morgan  reorganizes  a  road  he  requires  the  stockholders  to  create 
a  voting  trust  under  which  they  relinquish  all  their  powers  to  him  for  a  term  of  ten  years.     Probably 
no  other  American  capitalist  is  so  well-known  and  explicitly   trusted    in    Europe    as    is    Mr.    Morgan. 
Practically,  all  English  investments  in  American  securities  are  made  through  his  house.     The  belief  is 
general  that  he  can  command  more  ready  money  of  his  own  and  of  other  people  for  the  furtherance  of 
any  great  enterprise  than  any  one  man  in  the  world.     Mr.    .Morgan  had  already  amassed  a  great  for- 
tune before  he  inherited  the  millions  of  his  father.     His  financial  transactions  from  the  first  have  been 
colossal,  and  his  profits  proportionately  great — often,  it  is  said,  running  into  the  millions  as  the  results 
of  a  single  deal.     For  instance,  when  he  floated  a  bond  issue  of  sixty-two  million  dollars,  during  the 
administration  of  President  Cleveland,  he  is  reported  to  have    received   five   millions    for   taking  the 
bonds.    Before  a  Senate  Committee  he  refused  to  tell  what  his  profits  had  been,  or  to  give  any  other 
information  than  suited  him.     Mr.   Morgan's  investments  reach  into  many  other  fields.     He  is  ac- 
knowledged to  be  the  head  and  front  of  the  great  anthracite  coal  trust,  which  includes  the  mines  and 
also  the  railroads  which  carry  the  coal  into  New  York.      He  also  controls  the  soft  coal  trust,  which 
operates  in  Ohio,   Indiana.   Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia.     In   1896  he  engineered  a  combination 
of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.,  and  the  American  Bell  Telephone  Co.,  whereby  their  profits  were 
increased,  it  was  said,  ten  millions  a  year.     But  all  his  operations  pale  before  the  stupendous  consoli- 
dation of  the  steel  industries  consummated  in  the  Spring  of  1901,  in  the  incorporation  of  the  "United 
States  Steel  Corporation."     This  combination  includes  the  Federal  Steel  Company,  the  National  Steel 
Company,  the  National  Tube  Company,  the  American  Steel  and  Wire  Company,  of  New  Jersey;  the 
American  Tin  Plate  Company,  the  American  Steel  Hoop  Company,  the  American  Sheet  Steel  Com- 
pany, and  the  American  Bridge  Company.     It  is  capitalized  at  one  billion  one  hundred  million  dol- 
lars.    Practically,  it  dominates  the  steel  industry  of  the  United  States.     With  its  two  reputed  allies, 
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the  railroad  and  coal  combination,  and  the  oil  and  mines  combination,  the  whole  constituting  what  has 
been  styled  "the  industrial  triple  alliance,"  it  may  be  said  to  dominate  the  industries  of  the  nation,  the 
power  of  upwards  of  three  billions  of  capital  being  available  to  those  in  control  for  any  effort  that 
may  be  decided  upon  as  profitable,  expedient,  or  necessary.  To  the  thinking  mind  it  seems  strange 
that  the  great  object  lessons  afforded  by  the  strikingly  successful  political  unifications  of  the  last  gen- 
eration have  not  sooner  stimulated  like  effort  in  the  industrial  world,  since  in  these  it  has  been  made 
apparent  that  combination  makes  for  the  highest  civilization  through  breeding  confidence,  promoting 
friendliness,  ensuring  peace,  advancing  general  prosperity  and  establishing  security.  There  are  those  in 
business,  however,  who  honestly  view  these  recent  gigantic  aggregations  of  capital  with  distrust ;  and 
their  fears  are  widely  shared.  The  opposition,  indeed,  threatens  political  action  under  the  slogan  of 
"Down  with  the  Trusts!"  But,  on  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  ablest  and  brightest  minds  give  them 
unqualified  support,  and  pointing  out  their  advantages  as  numerous,  assert  that  they  are  simply 
rational  evolutions  along  progressive  and  beneficial  lines.  So  profound  a  student  and  thinker  as  Rich- 
ard Mayo-Smith,  Professor  of  Political  Economy  at  Columbia  University,  has  declared : 

"These  great  combinations  are  a  natural  evolution  of  the  modern  industrial  system,  and  any 
danger  that  may  be  threatened  by  them  is  only  a  passing  one.  With  increased  power  will  come  in- 
creased responsibility  and  greater  caution.  In  the  present  age  all  men,  even  the  richest  and  most 
powerful,  are  subject  to  the  force  of  public  opinion.  I  don't  believe  that  we  are  in  any  more  danger 
of  industrial  despotism  that  we  are  of  political  Caesarism." 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  so  thoroughly  experienced  a  merchant  as  Mr.  John  Claflin,  head  of 
the  great  New  York  dry-goods  corporation,  II.  B.  Claflin  Company,  entertains  similar  views.  This 
gentleman,  in  a  speech  recently  delivered  before  a  representative  body  of  citizens,  voiced  his  opinions  in 
approving  the  work  effected  by  Mr.  Morgan,  who,  he  declared  had  "done  more  for  the  commercial 
world  than  any  other  man  who  ever  lived."  That  this  opinion  is  widely  shared  is  shown  by  the  in- 
creasing number  of  combinations  and  consolidations  effected  or  contemplated  since  the  birth  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation,  and  in  which  Mr.  Morgan's  financial  genius  and  monetary  backing 
have  been  exercised  or  invoked.  A  notable  instance  is  the  projected  consolidation  of  leading  dry-goods 
houses,  which,  under  the  title  of  "the  Associated  Merchants'  Company,"  and  capitalized  at  twenty  mil- 
lion dollars,  may  prove  the  nucleus  for  a  still  larger  combination  ramifying  to  ail  parts  of  the  Union; 
and  which,  through  its  influence  upon  or  control  of  fabric  manufacture,  machinery  production  and  one 
or  two  important  branches  of  agriculture,  may  ultimately  even  rival  the  other  industrial  giants.  Mr. 
Morgan's  marvellous  energy  and  genius  seem  to  resent  the  limitations  of  national  boundary  lines. 
Like  Alexander  he  sighs  for  other  worlds  to  concpier;  and  quite  recently  has  boldly  attacked  the  very 
citadel  of  finance — conservative  London,  where,  already,  his  daring  and  skill  in  the  massing  of  indus- 
trial forces  and  combining  of  capital  have  awakened  admiration  not  unmixed  with  fear.  It  is  said  to 
be  Mr.  Morgan's  purpose  to  secure  the  listing  of  the  stock  of  the  LT.  S.  Steel  Corporation  with  the 
London  Stock  Exchange,  which  hitherto,  lias  declined  to  father  an  American  industrial.  Early  in  the 
current  year  (1901)  he  guaranteed  the  underwriting  of  £350,000  preference  shares  of  the  British 
Electric  Traction  Company.  Ltd.,  and  secured  an  option  of  taking  £800,000  of  its  capital  of  £2.000,- 
000.  In  London,  so  it  is  reported,  many  persons  have  taken  out  insurance  on  Mr.  Morgan's  life  to  pro- 
tect themselves  from  loss  in  the  event  of  his  demise  depressing  stocks  or  values  in  which  they  are  in- 
terested. The  Pacific  carrying  trade  and  Japanese  and  Chinese  commerce  are  still  other  fields  in 
which  Mr.  Morgan  has  placed  heavy  investments.  Commenting  upon  his  activities  lately,  a  leading 
English  newspaper  asserted  that  lie  was  "hard  at  work  with  the  Mannheim-Bremen  Petroleum  Stock 
Company  in  effecting  a  consolidation  which  will  put  the  world  at  the  mercy  of  a  German-American 
trade  alliance."  Another  of  Mr.  Morgan's  financial  operations  was  in  connection  with  the  new- 
British  War  Loan,  fifty  million  dollars  of  which  was   promptly   subscribed   in   this   country   in    April, 
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1901,  through  his  influence  and  assistance,  being  the  largest  foreign  bond  subscription  ever  made  in 
America.    Still  another  achievement  of  his,  with  far-reaching  consequences,  was  the  purchase,  during 
his  visit  to  Europe,  that  same  month,  April,  1901,  of  one  of  England's  greatest  shipping  lines    with 
the  evident  des.gn  of  making  it  the  nucleus  of  a  giant  ocean  line  trust,  commanding  the  largest  tonnage 
in  the  world.     This  purchase,  with  its  probable  accretions,  is  considered  the  forerunner  of  the  most 
momentous  event  in  the  field  of  world  commerce,  and  means  nothing  less  than  that  American  capital 
is  preparing  to  grasp  the  sovereignty  of  the  seas.     But  while  banking  is  his  business,  and  finance  the 
science  in  which  he  is  past  master,  these  by  no  means  bound  his  horizon,  absorb  his  energies  or  ex- 
haust his  capabilities.     Heeding  with  rare  good  will  the  Scriptural  precept-"It  is  more  blessed  to 
give  than  to  receive,"  he  royally  sustains  the  splendid  reputation  for  public  spirit,  generosity  and  phi- 
lanthropy so  well  earned  by  his  honored  father  and  distinguished  cousins;  and  by  his  own  multitudi- 
nous and  munificent  gifts  to  education,  religion  and  charity,  and  towards  the  promotion  of  national 
honor  and   international   comity,   has   placed   the  name  of  Morgan  imperishably  among  those  of  the 
great  modern  philanthropists.     The  limitations  of  a  a  biographical  sketch  permit  of  reference  to  the  more 
salient  only  of  his  public  benefactions.    The  Lying-in  Hospital-one  of  the  most  important,  far-reach- 
ing  and  benign  charities  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  the  largest  single  structure  in  the  world  de- 
voted exclusively  to  maternity,  is  practically  his  creation,  for  although  it  has  been  organized  and  do- 
ing good  work  for  many  years,  the  present  costly  and  extensive  site,  imposing  and  commodious  build- 
ing, and  splendid  modern  equipment  are  all  his  gifts.    His  donations,  all  told,  to  this  institution  alone 
aggregate  nearly  two  millions.     To  the  now  famous  New  York  Trade  Schools  he  has  given  half  a  mil- 
lion dolars-a  sum  which  has  firmly  established  this  admirably  practical  institution.      Another  half 
million  has  been  subscribed   towards   the  erection  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Cathedral  of  St.  John 
the  D.vme-a  striking  attestation  of  the  donor's  deep  interest  in  religious  matters,  and  of  his  full 
agreement  with  the  views,  aims  and  purposes  of  his  friend,  Bishop  Potter,  in  planning  this  grand  archi- 
tectural paean  to  the  honor  and  glory  of  God,  the  advancement  of  religion  and  the  edification  and  up- 
1.  ting  of  humanity.    An  active  member  and  regular  attendant  of  St.  George's  (Prot.  Epis.)  Church  in 
btuyvesant  Square,  New  York  city,  he  has  nobly  sustained  its  work,  both  religious  and  educational 
and  has  been  a  devoted  friend  of  its  many  charities.      The   grand    and    broadly   planned    Memorial 
Bu.ld.ng  connected  with  this  church,  erected  at  a  cost  of  upwards  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars 
and  of  inestimable  value  in  the  work  of  the  parish-religious,  eleemosynary,  educational  and  social,  is 
another  marked  evidence  of  Mr.  Morgan's  genuine  goodness  of  heart,  intense  interest  in  well-doing 
and  harmonious  and  helpful  relations  with  the  Christian  ministry.     It  is  probably  within  bounds  to 
estimate  the  aggregate  of  his  additional  contributions  towards  the  support  of  churches,   hospitals 
schools  and  other  institutions-several  of  them  being  in  Europe-at  another  million.     As  a  proof  it 
may  be  said  here  that  not  long  since  after  a  brief  interview  with  those  who  brought  the  matter  to  his 
notice,  he  subscribed  $100,000  towards  paying  off  the  mortgages  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation of  New  York  city.    The  expense  of  the  installation  of  electric  lighting  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral 
London,-a  matter  of  five  thousand  pounds,  sterling,  was  defrayed  by  him  about  a  year  ago:  and 
in  the  list  of  subscriptions  to  the  fund  for  a  memorial  to  the  late  Queen  of  England,  his  name  and  that 
ot  his  London  house,  are  down  for  £1.000  each.    Before  leaving  for  Europe  in  the  Spring  of  1901  he 
gave  *i 25,000  to  the   Palisades   Park   Commission,  towards  the  acquisition  and  preservation  of  Pali- 
sades It  ark.     For  a  generation  or  more  no  public  call   for   funds  in  support  of  any  great  charitable 
movement  or  worthy  cause,  national  or  international,  has  failed  to  elicit  a  generous  response  from  this 
somewhat  gruff-spoken  financier,  but  amiable,  liberal,  and  kind-hearted  man.    It  is  common  report  that 
in  private  benefact.ons-mostly  never  heard  of-he  dispenses  a  very  large  sum  annually.    Mr.  Morgan 
nas  the  reputation  of  being  a  considerate  and  generous  employer.     His  temper  towards  workingmen 
was  exemplified  very  happily,  recently,  in  his  genial  reception  of  the  clerical  mouthpiece  of  the  coal 
miners,  through  whom  he  sent  kindly  assurances,  which  sufficed  to  avert  a  threatened  general  strike 
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From  his  youth  up  Mr.  Morgan  has  been  interested  in  yachting,  and  in  1879  he  floated  his  first  craft, 
a  luxurious  iron  steam  yacht.  His  grim  sense  of  humor  was  evidenced  in  naming  this  vessel  "Corsair" 
and  adopting  as  his  ensign  a  red  flag  with  the  semi-barbaric  symbols,  "the  crescent  and  star,"  in 
jocular  allusion,  doubtless,  to  his  reputed  kinship  to  the  noted  buccaneer,  Sir  Henry  Morgan.  Corsair 
II.,  which  supplanted  this  craft  in  1891,  and  which  was  noted  as  the  most  symmetrical  example  of 
naval  architecture  in  America,  was  sold  to  the  U.  S.  Government  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can War ;  and  rechristened  Gloucester,  made  a  splendid  record  as  a  fighting  machine.  Chosen  Com- 
modore of  the  New  York  Yacht  Club,  Mr.  Morgan  floated  his  pennant  as  such  for  two  years,  during 
which  time  Corsair  III.,  his  present  yacht,  was  built.  This  craft,  one  of  the  swiftest  and  most  lux- 
uriously appointed  in  the  world,  has  a  tonnage  of  1,136,  and  a  length  over  all  of  three  hundred  and 
four  feet.  Through  Commodore  Morgan's  munificence,  the  New  York  Yacht  Club  possesses  the  finest 
home  of  any  yachting  organization  in  the  world.  His  public  spirit  and  national  pride  caused  him  to  build 
the  peerless  cup-defender,  Columbia,  which  defeated  Sir  Thomas  Lipton's  Shamrock  in  the  interna- 
tional races  for  the  America's  cup  in  1899.  He  was  an  active  member  of  the  Committee  of  American 
yachtsmen,  which  sifted  and  summarily  disposed  of  the  preposterous  charges  made  by  Lord  Dunraven 
at  the  previous  international  regatta.  Apart  from  business  and  sport,  religion  and  philanthropy,  Mr. 
Morgan  has  earned  a  lasting  place  in  the  affections  of  his  countrymen  through  his  liberal  support  of 
science,  art  and  literature,  and  the  generous  assistance  he  has  given  towards  developing  American  col- 
lections and  museums.  His  gifts  to  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History  in  New  York  city — 
which  include  the  "Bement  collection"  of  ten  thousand  mineral  specimens  and  meteorites,  and  the 
famous  "Tiffany  exhibit  of  gems  and  pearls,"  shown  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1900 — cost  upwards  of 
half  a  million,  and  added  to  the  treasures  already  in  its  possession,  raise  its  position  among  the  mu- 
seums of  the  world  to  the  level  occupied  by  the  British  Museum,  heretofore,  by  common  consent,  re- 
garded as  rich  beyond  comparison  in  rare  specimens.  To  the  New  York  Public  Library  Mr.  Morgan 
has  recently  donated  the  "Ford  collection"  of  valuable  books  and  30,000  separate  pieces  of  manu- 
script. The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  has  been  a  large  gainer  through  his  gifts  of  money  and  valu- 
able paintings.  Other  libraries,  museums  and  art  galleries  in  the  metropolis  and  elsewhere  owe  to  him 
a  number  of  their  treasures.  He  has  likewise  been  one  of  the  most  liberal  patrons  of  music  and  the 
opera.  His  possessions  in  the  way  of  horses  and  dogs  might  be  envied  by  a  king;  and  his  town  house 
in  Madison  Avenue,  and  country  seat— a  manor  on  the  Hudson — are,  either  of  them,  fit  habitations  for 
royalty.  His  private  collection  of  books,  manuscripts,  pictures,  curios,  etc.,  is  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable in  the  world.  Not  long  since  he  bought  for  $150,000  the  finest  private  library  in  London, 
peculiarly  rich  in  literary  treasures;  and  only  recently  he  paid  a  like  sum  in  the  same  city  for  the 
famous  stolen  Gainsborough  painting,  just  recovered.  Mr.  Morgan  is  no  ascetic.  Fond  of  the  good 
things  of  life,  he  uses  all  but  abuses  none.  Large  in  stature  as  in  heart,  he  carries  his  years  with  sur- 
prising elasticity,  and  appears  the  picture  of  health  and  aggressive  manhood.  Like  Napoleon  he  seems 
to  have  the  faculty  for  picking  out  leaders  of  men.  His  aids  and  allies  are  as  able  as  or  hardly  less 
so  than  himself — this  being,  in  some  measure,  doubtless,  the  secret  of  his  wonderful  success  in  achieve- 
ment. A  prominent  factor  in  the  social  life  of  the  city  of  New  York,  and  active  in  its  affairs  in  many 
avenues,  he  is  a  member  of  all  the  leading  clubs  and  of  numerous  societies,  and  through  his  public 
spirit  and  philanthropy  has  earned  and  receives  the  esteem  of  every  class  of  his  fellow  citizens.  He 
has  been  twice  married,  and  has  several  children.  His  son,  Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  Jr.,  ably  represents 
him  in  the  London  banking-house.  Given  continued  health  and  strength,  much  of  the  wonderful  his- 
tory-making career  of  Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  is  yet  to  be  chronicled.  At  this  writing  (May,  1901), 
his  activity  in  gigantic  financial  operations  continues  unabated;  capital  in  fabulous  volume  is  con- 
trolled and  directed  by  his  masterly  genius  with  increasing  confidence  and  unerring  wisdom,  and  to- 
day his  fame  is  world-wide,  and  his  unparalleled  achievements  rank  him  as  the  foremost  financier  in 
the  world's  history. 
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HENRY    C.  POTTER. 

Rt.  Rev.  Henry  Codman  Potter,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  Protestant  Episcopal  Bishop  of  the 
Diocese  of  New  York,  was  born  at  Schenectady,  New  York,  May  25,  1835.  He  was  educated  at  the 
Episcopal  Academy  of  Philadelphia,  and  at  the  Theological  Seminary  of  Virginia,  from  which  latter 
institution  he  was  graduated  in  1857.  He  was  ordained  deacon  in  the  same  year,  and  called  to 
Christ  Church,  Greensburg,  Westmoreland  County,  Pennsylvania,  where  he  remained  until  May,  1859. 
At  this  period  he  accepted  a  call  to  St.  John's  Church,  Troy,  New  York.  In  1862  he  was  called  to 
Christ  Church,  Cincinnati,  but  declined.  In  the  Spring  of  1863  he  was  tendered  the  presidency  of  Ken- 
yon  College,  Ohio,  and  in  November  of  the  same  year  the  rectorship  of  St.  Paul's  Church,  Albany, 
both  of  which  invitations  he  declined.  In  May,  1866,  he  accepted  a  call  to  be  "Assistant  Minister  of 
Trinity  Church,  Boston,  on  the  Greene  Foundation";  there  he  remained  until  May,  1868,  when  he  be- 
came Rector  of  Grace  Church,  Broadway.  New  York  City,  and  thus  continued  until  January,  1884. 
In  1883  he  was  unanimously  elected  Assistant  Bishop  of  New  York  by  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Con- 
vention, and  duly  consecrated  as  such  on  October  20,  1883,  in  Christ  Church.  Philadelphia— the 
scene,  that  year,  of  the  General  Convention  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  America.  The 
consecration  took  place  in  the  presence  of  the  many  bishops,  clergy,  and  lay  delegates  then  in  con- 
vention ;  the  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Bosworth  Smith,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Kentucky,  officiating,— the  Rt.  Rev.  Dr. 
Williams,  of  Connecticut,  preaching  the  sermon, — eleven  other  bishops  assisting;  besides  a  vast  con- 
course of  spectators  witnessing  the  solemn  and  impressive  ceremony.  These  are,  briefly,  the  salient 
chronological  facts  in  the  life  of  Henry  Codman  Potter,  possibly  the  most  distinguished  man  of  the 
American  Episcopate;  his  distinction  resting  less  upon  the  facts  of  his  chronology — embracing 
though  it  does,  the  indisputable  advantages  of  good  birth,  good  education,  and  church  preferment— 
than  upon  his  marked  ability  as  a  man  of  affairs;  for,  whether  considered  officially  or  politically,  he  is 
beyond  question  a  born  leader  of  men.  Bishop  Potter  is  the  fifth  son  of  the  late  Rt.  Rev.  Alonzo  Pot- 
ter, D.D.,  LL.D.,  Bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Diocese  of  Central  Pennsylvania,  by  his  wife 
Maria,  daughter  of  Eliphalet  Nott,  for  fifty  years  President  of  Union  College,  Schenectady,  New- 
York,  and  an  author  of  considerable  note.  On  the  paternal  side  the  Bishop's  family  is  of  English 
extraction,  and,  on  this  side  of  the  water,  of  Quaker  persuasion — notwithstanding  the  good  fighting 
blood  of  Israel  Ralph  Potter,  soldier  and  patriot.  Alonzo  Potter  was  the  seventh  of  the  ten  sons  of 
Joseph  Potter,  by  his  wife,  Ann  Knight,  whom  he  married  in  Dutchess  County,  New  York,  whither, 
with  his  brothers,  Sylvester  and  Thomas,  he  had  removed  from  Rhode  Island  in  1795.  In  the  Annals 
of  Rhode  Island  mention  is  made  of  one  John  Potter,  Clerk  of  the  General  Court  of  Rhode  Island  in 
1 66 1,  and  of  Stephen  Potter,  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  1727.  In  the  early  history  of  the  Colony 
of  Massachusetts  we  have  the  first  of  the  name  in  America,  that  of  Robert  Potter,  who,  in  1630,  came 
from  Coventry.  England,  and  settled  at  Lynn,  Massachusetts.  This  Robert  Potter  was  imprisoned  at 
Boston  on  the  charge  of  non-conformity  to  the  religious  tenets  of  that  remote  period.  He  seems  to 
have  been  in  his  day,  as  his  many  distinguished  descendants  have  been  in  theirs,  a  man  of  "determi- 
nate quantity."  Mention  is  made  of  him  in  early  Colonial  history  as  opposing  the  declaration  of 
war  against  the  mother  country  as  put  forth  by  the  Massachusetts  authorities.  In  Rhode  Island,  to 
which  colony  he  removed  from  Massachusetts,  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  sign  the  compact  partitioning 
the  town  of  Portsmouth  from  that  of  Newport,  in  April.  1639.  Slight  though  the  incursion  permis- 
sible into  the  history  of  the  forbears  of  the  distinguished  subject  under  consideration,  little  as  it  may 
disprove  the  assertion  that  family  annals  tend  to  prove,  that  there  are  but  three  generations  from  shirt- 
sleeves to  shirt-sleeves,  it  does  go  to  show  that,  whatever  the  garb  circumstances  may  compel  a  man  to 
don,  qualities  do  persist,  gathering  force  from  generation    to    generation.      Of    the    Bishop's    distin- 
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guished  brothers,  the  most  noted  are  the  late  Gen.  Robert  Potter,  of  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  who,  in 
the  Civil  War  served  with  marked  distinction  as  a  division  commander  under  Grant  in  the  Battles 
of  the  Wilderness  campaign,  and  won  from  General  Hancock    the    complimentary    mention    of  being 
"one  of  the  twelve  ablest  generals  in  the  army;"  and  another  brother,  prominently  identified  with  institu- 
tions of  learning  in  this  country,  for  many  years  president  of  Hobart  College,  Geneva,  New  York,  who  bore 
the  already  distinguished  name  of  Eliphalet  Nott.   Beloved  though  this  brother  was,  marked  though  the 
impression  he  made  upon  the  times,  it  is  enough  to  say  here  that  he  took  not  away  from  the  lustre  of 
the  name  which  recalls  his  most  gifted  personality.     In  this  brief  study  of  a  many-sided  and  brilliant 
career,  its  social  aspect,  though  presenting  a  most  attractive  field  to  a  biographer,  must  be  disposed  of 
in  few  words.     It  illustrates  aptly  Robert  Louis  Stevenson's  pithy  saying,  that  "To  be  a  gentleman  is 
to  be  one  all  the  world  over,  and  in  every  relation  and  grade  of  society.     It  is  a  high  calling,  to  which 
a  man  must  first  be  born,  and  then  devote  himself  for  life."    It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  Henry  Cod- 
man  Potter  was  not  only  born  to  this  high  estate,  but  that  he  has  fulfilled  its  obligations.     In  his  own 
city  of  New  York  he  is  as  well  known  and  as  well  loved  in  the  tenement-house  regions  of  Stanton 
Street  as  in  the  mansions  of  Fifth  and  Madison  avenues.     Bishop  Potter  succeeded  immediately  upon 
his  consecration  to  the  full  duties  of  the  head  of  the  Diocese  of  New  York,  and  to  the  full  bishopric  on 
the  death  of  his  uncle,  the  aged  Bishop  Horatio  Potter,  which  occurred  Feb.  22,  1887.  As  prelate,  Bishop 
Potter  could  not  make  himself  more  beloved  than  he  had  made  himself  as  priest.     To  the  clergy  under 
his  jurisdiction  he  is  at  once  authority  and  inspiration,  and  under  his  administration  it  is  noteworthy 
that  the  conduct  of  church  affairs  has  been  upon  those  lines  of  dignity  and  beauty,  which,  when  seen 
in  older  countries  than  ours,  we  attribute  to  their  richer  heritage  of  tradition.     In  selecting  a  man  for 
the  exalted  office  of  Lord  Chancellor  of  England,  the  traditions  of  that  country  demand  that  the  future 
incumbent  of  the  woolsack  shall  first  be  a  gentleman,  and  if  happily  he  shall  also  be  found  to  know 
something  of  law,  so  much  the  better.     So  with  Bishop  Potter  and   his  clergy.      Flis  first  desire   for 
them  would  seem  to  be  that  they  shall,  first  and  above  all,  be  gentlemen ;  and,  if  they  can  also  be  sound 
in  theology,  so  much  the  better.     Thus  it  lias  happened  that  when,  some  of  his  gentlemen  have  accused 
other  gentlemen  of  the  cloth  of  heresies  and  schisms,  all,  accusers  and  accused,  have  found  their  Bishop 
a  wise  and  lenient  judge;  his  policy  being,  apparently,  to  let  men  of  the  right  stamp  interpret  things 
by  their  inner  light — a  course  which  tends,  without  doubt,  to  the  preservation  of  some  power  of  orig- 
inal thinking  within  the  confines  of  the  Church.     The  Diocese  over  which  Bishop  Potter  presides  with 
such  exemplary  and  unfaltering  energy,  is,  in  point  of  population  and  resources,  the  largest  in  Amer- 
ica.    Numerically,  it  reaches  something  over  2.000,000,   including  within  its  boundaries  239  parishes 
and  missions,  391  clergy,  72,000  communicants,  44,000  Sunday-school  children,  and  4,000  Sunday- 
school  teachers.     The  annual  contributions  of  the  Diocese,  including  legacies,  are  said  to  reach  up- 
ward of  $4,000,000.     The  purchase  of  the  great  property   on   Morningside   Heights,    New   York    City, 
upon  which  there  is,  in  process  of  erection,  a  Cathedral  as  noble  in  its  lines  as  it  is  commanding  in 
site;  the  raising  of   funds  sufficient   for   the  great    enterprise,  and  the  manifold  wise  and  judicious 
labors  put  forth  in  behalf  of  this  stupendous  work,— all  testify  to  the  Bishop's  ability  as  chief  execu- 
tive of  the  affairs  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  New  York,  which,  under  his  administration, 
has  enjoyed  prosperity  without  parallel   in  any  other  diocese.     Politically.  Bishop  Potter  takes  high 
rank  as  a  brilliant  and  forceful  speaker,  not  only  upon  subjects  that  appeal  to  thinking  men,  but  upon 
the  more  general  questions  of  social  and  political  well-being  that  move  all  men.     Education,   from 
its  widest  economic  outlook;  philanthropy  of  an  eminently  practical  kind;  the  many-sided  labor  ques- 
tion; civics;  the  policy  of  the  United  States  Government,  particularly  in  the  recent  Filipino  muddle- 
are  a  few  of  the  matters  of  public  interest  handled  by  the  Bishop  with  energy,  with  intelligence,  and 
without  fear  or  favor.     In  a  sketch  of  this  nature,  it  is  possible  to  touch  only  hastily  upon  the  many 
channels  through  which  the  forces  of  Bishop  Potter's   many-sided   mind   have   made   themselves    felt. 
His  first  official  act.  on  his  elevation  to  the  bishopric,  may  be  said  to  have  sounded  the  keynote  of  its 
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peculiar  quality.  This  was  to  administer  in  the  Almshouse,  the  rites  of  baptism  and  of  confirmation 
to  those  of  the  inmates  who  desired  them,  and  to  celebrate  the  Holy  Communion  with  those  who  would 
receive  it  with  him.  In  the  service  of  mankind,  Bishop  Potter  has  always  strongly  denounced  vulgar 
ostentation; — ever  pleading  for  the  restoration  of  a  republic  along  the  lines  of  earlier  simplicity  and 
common  sense.  In  his  "Man  and  the  Machine,"  and  in  his  answer  to  the  flurry  of  criticism  it  elicited, 
he  has  grasped  and  forcibly  illustrated  a  truth  of  deep  economic  import.  In  that  letter,  full  of  hu- 
mane sentiments  and  sound  thought,  he  answers  for  all  time  the  complacent  and  sordid  capitalist 
who  would  have  us  note  "the  constant  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  laboring  man — his  short- 
ened hours  of  toil,  his  better  wage,  his  comparatively  easy  command  of  the  necessities,  the  com- 
forts, even  the  luxuries  of  life."  With  characteristic  energy  and  incisiveness  he  has  pointed  out  that 
the  atrophy  of  a  man's  faculties,  his  pent-up  power  of  doing  and  being,  are  forces  our  civilization 
must  reckon  with,  notwithstanding  its  debt  to  machinery.  His  utterances  upon  civic  corruption,  as 
illustrated  in  the  Police  Department  of  New  York  City;  his  fearless  denunciation  of  it,  at  a  mass-meeting 
held  for  the  purpose,  and  the  arraignment  of  Chief  Devery, — are  fresh  in  the  public  mind.  To  the 
Bishop's  initiative  the  existence  of  the  famous  Anti-Vice  Committee  is  due;  and,  although  he  formally 
withdrew  on  its  formation  from  active  participation  in  the  campaign  against  vice,  salutary  results,  not 
only  in  the  Police  Department,  but  in  all  departments  of  the  public  life  of  the  Metropolis,  should 
follow  the  Committee's  efforts.  As  a  man  of  letters,  Bishop  Potter  has  attained  more  than  ordinary 
distinction — being  the  author  of  several  books,  among  which  the  essays  entitled  "The  Scholar  and  the 
State"  is,  perhaps,  the  leading  one.  Others  are  "Thirty  Years  Reviewed;"  "The  Church  and  Her 
Children;"  "Religion  in  Action;"  "Our  Brothers'  Blood;"  "The  Religion  for  To-Day ;"  "Sister- 
hoods and  Deaconesses;"  "Essay  on  Religious  Orders;"  "Young  Men's  Christian  Associations  and 
Their  Work;"  "Sermons  on  the  City;"  "Waymarks;"  "The  Building  and  the  Builder;"  "The  Gates 
of  the  East,"  besides  fugitive  addresses,  special  sermons,  and  short  contributions  on  public  questions. 
In  his  shorter  published  contributions  on  questions  of  public  policy,  notably  in  an  incisive  letter  which  ap- 
peared in  Harper's  IVcckly  on  the  inconsistency  and  double  dealing  of  the  Government  on  the  Philip- 
pine question,  the  Bishop  has,  without  sacrificing  his  natural  fluency,  expressed  his  thought  with  such 
clearness,  such  force,  such  precision,  as  always  elicits  the  admiration  of  the  student  of  English  style, — 
remarkable  not  only  for  style,  but  for  keenness  of  sarcasm  and  invective  as  well.  As  a  man  whom 
the  nations  delight  to  honor,  Bishop  Potter  has  been  the  recipient  of  various  honors.  During  the 
month  of  May,  1897,  he  was  "Select  Preacher"  to  the  University  of  Cambridge,  England,  receiving 
his  appointment  to  that  office  from  the  authorities  of  that  famous  institution  of  learning.  None  but 
clergymen  who  are  holders  of  high  degrees  are  ever  appointed  to  the  office  of  "Select  Preacher" ;  and 
the  list  of  those  holding  it  previous  to  Bishop  Potter's  appointment  includes  the  most  eminent  men 
among  the  English  clergy.  Bishop  Potter  is  one  of  the  three  American  clergy  to  receive  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  Oxford  University,  England.  Among  the  institutions  of  learning  in  his 
own  country  that  have  conferred  their  honorary  degrees  upon  him  are:  Harvard  University,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  that  of  D.  D.,  on  his  elevation  to  the  bishopric, — which  may  be  regarded  as  an  ex- 
pression of  the  reverent  affection  he  had  inspired  during  his  ministry  at  Trinity  Church,  Boston, — 
Union  College,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  those  of  A.  M.  and  D.  D. ;  Trinity  College,  Hartford,  Conn.,  that 
of  LL.D. ;  and  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  that  of  D.  C.  L.  He  was  chosen  by  the  American 
Episcopate  to  give  the  history  of  the  growth  and  development  of  the  Church  in  America,  at  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  centenary  of  its  pioneer  Bishops  Seabury,  White,  and  Proovoost,  which  took  place  in  the 
Chapel  of  Lambeth  Palace,  London,  on  May  4,  1887.  In  1889  he  preached  the  Centennial  Sermon  in 
St.  Paul's  Chapel,  New  York  City,  President  Harrison  and  ex-Presidents  Hayes  and  Cleveland  being 
among  his  hearers.  According  to  the  press  notices  of  that  period,  his  sermon  was  a  masterly  plea  for 
the  simplicity  and  purity  of  the  days  of  Jefferson  and  Jackson — a  scathing  arraignment,  in  short,  of 
the  vulgar  ostentation  that  had  obtained  in  its  stead.     No  sketch  of  the  life  of  a  man  so  beloved  as 
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Rihoo  Potter  is    can  be  concluded  without  touching  upon  his  domestic  relations    which  are  of  the 

aX  interested  in  improving  the  condition  of  working  women,  has.  in  organizing  vast  numbers  of  them 
into  c  ubs fo  s elf-in Movement,  displayed  exceptional  energy,  efficiency,  and  tact.  Occasionally  a 
rnd-svmmer  h c  Bishop's  flag  fl.es  from  its  pinion  above  the  study  he  has  built  m  the  heart  of  the 
Adtondacks,  where  his  family  is  known  and  beloved  for  their  good  works  among  people  so  far  re- 
moved from  the  centres  of  civilization  that  they  have  well-nigh  forgotten  their  share  m  it.  Her 
3 1  Sop  is  beloved,  and,  while  seeking  surcease  from  the  pain  and  stress  of  hfe,  finds,  as  befits 
the'  "People's  Bishop,"  but  another  point  of  contact  with  human  need. 

MICHAEL    I.    PUPIN. 

Michael   Idvorskv    Pupin,    Ph.D.,   a   leading  American  scientist,  Professor  of  El-tro-Me- 
chanics  in  Columbia  University,  New  York  City,  and  world-famous  as  the  inventor  o    long  ds ance 
oct™  and  air-line  telephony,  is  a  striking  refutation  of  the  claim  so  frequently  made  that  the  in 
telctua    a,  d„"e        advancement  of  the  United  States  is  the  work   of   Anglo-Saxon  brains   and 
en  rev     A  resident  of  New  York  since  his  fifteenth  year  and  a  citizen  thereof  since  coming  of  age, 
ProfeLr  P  p  n       by  education,  affiliations  and  interests  an  American,  and  the  distinguished  position 
he  hoS:  ,n  thPe  great  University  of  the  chief  city  of  his  country  and  his  consptcuous  place mj  the     - 
tific  world  have  been  won  under  American  institutions   and   environments.      His   sp lendtd JhJ^ 
upe   or  mental   endowment-genius   it  may  be  called-ambition   and   tenacity  o _f  purpos     are  ah 
however,  drawn  from  a  distant  and  alien  people.     Born,   October  4th,    1858,   in  the  little  vdlage  of 
IdToT  lying  in  the  former  Military  Frontier  of  the  Banat,-a  fertile  and  populous  region  of  Southern 
Hunea  y    P&r  ctically  "encircled  by  the  rivers  Danube,  Theiss  and  Maros,  and  part  of  the  dominions  of 
SoLngarv  for  several  hundred  years.-he  springs  from  the  old  Serb  race,  and  the  history  of 
nTfanut runs  back  through  centuries  of  bloody  warfare  between  the   followers  o     the  Cross  and 
ose  of  L  Crescent  in  the  picturesque  and  historic  border-land  where  Christian  civilization  and        - 
hammeln  barbarism  wage  unceasing  struggle.     Toward  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  cen  my    a  te 
Buda  had  been  taken  from  the  Turks  by  Charles  of  Lorraine,  and  these  troublesome  foes  dm  en  out  of 
most  of  the  provinces  and  towns  of  Hungary,  where  they  had  been  settled  nearly  a  hundred  and  fifty 
Tars   LopoW  I     Emperor  of  Austria  and  King  of  Hungary,  invited  the  Serbs  to  cross  into  his  do- 
mmions    proffering  grants  of  land,  self-government  and  other  substantial    privileges    in    return  for 
al"  nee  and  miLry  service  in  defence  of  his  imperilled    frontier.      In   1691    th.rty-s,x   thousand 
a^Zas  or  communities  of  Servian  families-a  total  of  nearly  half  a  million  persons-follow  d  the 
Jev    ed  Pa  r  aTArsenius  Chernoyevich  across  the  border  and  were  assigned  to  a  territory  stretching 
rL  Adriat  to    he  Iron  Gate  on  the  Danube,  where  their  descendants  still  remain   their  nurn- 
"e^  by  further  immigration  in  ,738  and  I788.     A  hardy  and  manly  race  ,  *ese  Serbs ;  flourish* 
in  their  new  home   and,  in  spite  of  the  desperate  efforts  of  the  government  to  Magyanze  tl  em,  have 
ung  LadfasU^  the  language  and  faith  of  their  fathers,  remaining  to  this  day  adherents  o     he  Greek 
Orthodox   Church    and   practically   a   self-governing  people.     From  the  males,  between  the  ages  o 
nv  my  and    0    y  years,  of  five  hundred  of  the  very  best  of  these  sadrugas,  were  created  and  recruited 
Ju  teen    events  of  what  were  and  still  are  known  as  "military  frontiersmen."     This  Serbian  con- 
WeTprov  d  the  very  best  in  the  Austrian  service  and  won  high  distinction  m  al   the  campaigns  of 
he  Emp  re    furnishing  not  only  courageous  fighting-men.  but  also  capable  general  officers  and  even 
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Field  Marshals.  The  officers  from  this  district  were  noted  in  Vienna  for  their  imposing  physique 
and  good  looks,  physical  qualities  which  distinguished  also  its  whole  Serbian  population  and  which 
were  the  natural  result  of  independence  of  character  and  open-air  life.  In  the  wars  of  Frederick  the 
Great  and  Xapoleon  I.,  and  with  Italy,  these  Serbs  were  conspicuous  for  their  bravery  and  loyalty. 
During  the  general  revolutionary  uprising  in  1848  the  greater  part  of  these  Serbian  military  frontiers- 
men were  in  Italy  defending  the  Austrian  provin.ts.  Those  at  home  continued  loyal  to  their  Em- 
peror and  Commander-in-Chief,  and  defended  their  territory  against  the  Hungarians.  It  is  from  these 
military  Serbs,  domiciled  in  Hungary,  that  Michael  I.  Pupin  derives  descent.  His  grandfather,  fight- 
ing under  the  Austrian  standard  in  the  wars  of  the  Napoleonic  era,  was  decorated  by  his  Emperor 
for  long  service  and  bravery  in  the  field ;  and  his  "Cross"  is  one  of  the  most  cherished  heirlooms  of 
his  distinguished  American  grandson.  The  latter's  parents  were  Constantine  and  Olympiada  Alexich 
Pupin.  Of  their  fourteen  or  fifteen  children  he  was  the  last  but  one.  Two  of  his  sisters  are  still  liv- 
ing in  the  old  home.  A  third  died  recently,  after  marriage.  Michael  was  intended  for  the  army  and 
his  early  education  was  designed  to  fit  him  for  his  military  duties.  Even  as  a  boy  he  was  noted  for 
his  physique  and  intelligence,  which  won  him  the  captaincy  of  his  company  of  schoolfellows,  and 
elicited  the  remark:  "What  splendid  food  for  powder!"  from  the  observing  old  military  com- 
mander of  the  district,  on  one  of  his  visits  of  inspection.  After  passing  through  the  military  school 
the  lad  was  sent  by  his  parents  to  Prague  in  Bohemia  and  there  placed  in  a  German  school  to  con- 
tinue his  studies.  In  this  lively  and  cultured  capital  the  lad  got  his  first  larger  outlook;  and  a  desire 
for  a  better  vocation,  than  that  fi  wed  by  the  old  officer  mentioned,  caused  him  to  determine 

upon  a  change  of  base  at  all  events.  America  seemed  to  him  the  land  holding  the  most  seductive 
possibilities;  and,  ignorant  of  which  section  or  country  in  it  he  preferred,  lie  quietly  set  out  for  it 
one  day,  leaving  Prague  in  company  with  a  fellow-- indent,  the  two  journeying  with  despatch  to  Ham- 
burg, where,  fortunately  it  would  seem,  Michael  took  passage  for  New  York.  When  he  arrived  in 
the  American  metropolis  >>n  March  26th,  [874,  he  was  but  midway  in  his  sixteenth  year.  With  110 
means  at  his  command — not  daring  to  communicate  with  his  home  for  fear  of  recall — ignorant  of 
the  language,  and  unacquainted  with  a  single  soul,  he  was,  in  every  sense  of  the  phrase,  thrown  upon 
his  own  resources.  And  in  these  conditions  the  traits  inherited  from  his  mititary  ance  tors  served  him 
in  good  stead.  At  whatever  honest  employment  he  could  find,  he  earned  his  living,  and  at  night 
peedily  acquired  a  working  knowledge  of  English.  A  sojourn  on  a  farm  for  a  time  gave 
him  steady  employment  and  reasonable  compensation;  and  he  was  finally  in  condition  tn  entertain 
the  idea  of  a  college  training.  At  Cooper  Union,  Xew  York  City — the  beneficent  foundation  of 
the  wise  and  large-hearted  Peter  C  per — he  entered  upon  a  course  of  scientific  study  and  also  took 
up  the  classic-.  His  special  aptitude  was  in  mathe-matics — which  had  been  his  forte  from  his  earliest 
school-da)   — hut  he  developed  a     tr  e  for  physics;  and  gifted  with  a  marvellous  memory,  he 

made  great  progress  in  the  natural  sciences  and  readily  conquered,  the  intricacies  of  Greek  and  Latin. 
In  1879  he  was  ready  to  enter  college;  and.  selecting  "Columbia."  passed  the  examination  with 
eclat.  Surprised  at  his  proficiency  in  the  classics  one  of  the  examiners  remarked  to  him  that  he  had 
wasted  his  time  in  devoting  so  much  of  it  to  these  accessories,  but  not  essentials  of  the  higher  culture. 
A  an  undergraduate  young  Pupin  was  almost  as  great  a  surprise  to  his  classmates  as  he  had  been 
tn  the  examiner.  He  mastered  every  branch  in  which  his  studies  were  pursued,  taking  a  leading  place 
at  once  among  the  students;  and  at  the  final  examinations  in  [883  passed  with  highest  honors,  gradu- 
ating at  the  top  of  his  class  and  winning  all  the  prizes  in  mathematics  and  mechanics,  including  the 
John  Tyndall  fellowship  in  science,  which  enabled  him  to  study  abroad  for  the  following  two  or  three 
years.  Soon  after  graduation  he  went  to  England  and  studied  at  the  University  of  Cambridge.  Sub- 
sequently he  entered  the  University  of  Berlin  and  studied  under  and  worked  in  the  laboratory  of 
Professor  von  Helmholz.  He  was  particularly  interested  in  mathematics  and  physics  and  especially 
in  the  mathematical  theory  of  heat  and  physical  chemistry.    His  graduating  thesis  on  "Osmotic  Pres- 
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ar.H  Tt*  Relation  to  Free  Energy"— a  mathematical   investigation  extremely   well   received— won 
S;  him   at  Beflmlhe  Derate  ^Philosophy  with  honors.    While  abroad,  in  :  888,  Mr.  Pupin  mar- 
ried Mrs    Sarah  Katherine  Agate,  an  accomplished  young  American  widow,   sister   ot   a   c  ass-mate 
uoh'cd  David  Jackson,  of  New  York,  and  grand-daughter  of  the  late  Dr.  Valentme  Wi ham s    a 
tnous  New  York    hysician.     A  daughter  born  to  this  marriage  the  following  yea,  was  chrstened 
in  the  Greek  Catholic  Church  in  Berlin  by  the  picturesque  name  of  Varvara   Ivanka      In   1889  D  . 
Pupn  was  called  to  Columbia  University  and  appointed  Instructor  in  Mathematical  Physics    n  the 
sZl  of  Electrical  Engineering,  and  there  he  taught  theoretical  electricity      tt .was  promo  e ^ 
i8q2  to  the  Adjunct  Professorship  of  Mechanics;  and  in   1901   was  made   full   Professoi   of  Electro 
Mecnamc -the  only  professorship  of  this  kind  in  the  world,  and  specially  devised  by    he   fru  tees 
ol  tt  U mve     ty  to  pLe  Dr.  Pupin  at  the  head  of  a  science  he  had  created  by  Ins  practical  applica^ 
tiln  of  the  ordinary  laws  of  mechanics  to  electrical  phenomena.     Unlike  many  who   having  mastered 
h  ■  ordmar  'curriculum,  repose  with  seeming  satisfaction  during  the  remainder  of  then  days  upon  the 
va  d    and  honors  thus  attained,  Professor  Pupin  has  permitted  himself  no  rest  in   -    -on Le  field 
of  study    rightly   regarding  the  signal   recognition  of  his  early  labors  as  a  spur  to  further  end  avo 

d  p^ible^clLement.  Possessed  of  what  he  himself  has  happily  styled  the  t  ree  -iU^ 
success    viz     "talent,   ambition  and  constitution,"   he  has  found  increasing  joy  mlus  tasks  and  has 
a  rly  ^ev    led  in  what  is  popularly  set  down  as  the  dryest  department  of  science-his  beloved  mathe- 
mat  cs      A  profound  thinker  as  well  as  an  accomplished  scholar,  he  comes  forward  at  the  dawn  o 
2  n  w  cenLry  as  the  exponent  of  a  new  gospel  in  scientific  research-a  gospel  which  relegates  to 
Z  b  md  experiment  and  declares  for  substantial   scientific   attainment  as  a  preliminary   to   Urc 
a  ional  study  of  great  problems.     Proceeding  from  mathematics  to  ^^^  ^       ] 
jointly  in  experimental   research.   Dr.    Pupin,   some  seven  years  ago,  extended  Ins  theory   ot  sound 

■         ever    he  undertook  the  proof,  working  in  a  special  laboratory  set  apart  for  Ins  use  in  the  Engineer 
n^B  Ud    o  of  the  School  of  Applied  Science,  Columbia  University,  his  assistants  being  several  bright 
uLt  rtia  uaL  P  rmeated  by  his  enthusiasm  and  scholarly  confidence.    In  this  laboratory  a   e 
S  year    of  labor   one  of  the  most  profound  problems,  at  the  close  of  a  century  of  wonderful  progress 

<  n  elect   citv    va   'solved,  and  the  name  of  Pupin  took  its  place  on  the  scroll  of  fame  beside  those  ot 

S      u       Z\    e    Edison    Bell  and  Grey      Dr.  Pupin  had  discovered  a  new  principle;  and  in  ocean 

(         fdepW  h  d  ^tf  e^  gfrdt  alt  tli  earth.    The  scientists  of  the  world  were  amazed,  congratu  a 

fc  S  p7ured  in  from  alerters,  and  henceforth  a  new  standard  was  set  up  for  experim ntal  r. 

'         Ct^/miS  in  length,  that  it  has  already  offered  £  Pupin  a  prince,  ££££Z 

,         tion  and  a  «^^^^^t^h^j£^  *  the  astronomica,  calculations  of 

"  EsTnd     :'    W     w "waging  the  perturbations  of  Uranus,  by  an  intricate  mathematical  demoii- 

^Z'lnttoT  onclusionthat°an  unknown   planet   was   influencing  both    Uranus ^  and I     upiter 
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to  the  solution  of  profound  scientific  problems  the  earnestness,  determination  and  tenacity  of  the  suc- 
cessful soldier.  But  along  with  these  martial  traits  there  is  a  direct  simplicity  in  the  man  which  is 
winning,  and  a  gentleness  of  demeanor  and  modesty  of  assertion  which  beget  more  than  admiration 
for  his  great  attainments.  Almost  needless  to  say  he  is  beloved  by  the  students  who  have  had  the  good 
fortune  to  come  under  his  tutelage.  Nothing  could  be  more  naive  than  the  unaffected  explanation 
Professor  Pupin  gives  of  his  great  discovery.  Speaking  of  it  recently  by  request  at  a  banquet  given 
by  the  New  York  Alumni  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  he  said :  "The  chief  difficulty 
in  telegraphing  or  telephoning  to  great  distances  has  always  been  in  getting  a  conducting  medium  of 
sufficient  magnetic  density.  I  solved  the  problem  by  attaching  to  my  conductors  induction  coils, 
placed  as  nearly  as  possible  at  equal  distances  from  each  other.  For  land  work  the  coils  are  placed 
at  greater  distances  from  each  other  than  for  submarine  work.  If  one  were  telegraphing  across  the 
ocean,  the  coils  might  be  placed,  say,  at  distances  of  one-eighth  of  a  mile  apart.  Of  course  the  system 
is  a  high  tension  and  small  current  system.  All  long-distance  transmission  should  be  that.  You  will 
see  from  what  I  have  said  that,  in  spite  of  what  is  announced  in  the  'yellow  journals,'  this  is  a  very 
simple  invention."  Notwithstanding  this  last  assertion,  however,  it  is  a  fact  that  his  theory  is  so  ab- 
struse as  to  be  comprehended  only  by  men  of  the  most  highly  trained  intellects;  and  the  so-called  "yel- 
low journals"  are  well  within  the  mark  in  ascribing  to  this  devoted  and  unassuming  student  of  science 
the  possession  of  a  high  order  of  genius.  Professsor  Pupin  has  contributed  many  papers  and  essays 
to  contemporaneous  scientific  literature.  Chief  among  these  are  the  following:  "Electrical  Dis- 
charges through  Poor  Vacua  and  on  Coronoidal  Discharges,"  Amer.  Journal  of  Science,  1892;  "Low 
Frequency  Electrical  Resonance,"  Amer.  Journal  of  Science,  1893;  "Resonance  Analysis  of  Attenu- 
ating Currents,"  Transactions  of  the  Amer.  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers;  "Propagation  of  Long 
Electrical  Waves,"  Transactions  of  the  Amer.  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers,  1899;  "Wave-Propa- 
gation Over  Non-Uniform  Electrical  Conductors,"  Transactions  of  the  Amer.  Mathematical  Society, 
1900;  "Wave-Transmission  Over  Non-Uniform  Cables  and  Long-Distance  Air  Lines,"  Transactions 
of  the  Amer.  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers,  1900.  Dr.  Pupin  is  Past  President  of  the  New  York 
Electrical  Society;  Past  Vice-President  of  the  American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers,  and  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers,  American  Mathematical  Society,  American  Physical  So- 
ciety, and  the  New  York  Academy  of  Sciences.  His  linguistic  attainments  embrace  proficiency  in 
English,  German,  French  and  several  Slavonic  languages.  His  devotion  to  science  has  not  de- 
stroyed his  social  instincts  in  any  degree,  and  he  is  a  member  of  several  leading  clubs,  among  them 
the  Lawyers'  and  University.  He  was  selected  by  President  Low  as  the  representative  of  Columbia 
University  at  the  celebration  of  the  four  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  University  of  Glas- 
gow, Scotland,  in  June,  1901. 
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EVERETT    FRAZAR. 

Hon.  Everett  Frazar,  the  first  President  of  the  American  Asiatic  Association,  Consul-Gen- 
eral in  the  United  States  for  the  Kingdom  of  Korea  for  nearly  a  score  of  years,  and  of  international 
reputation  as  founder  and  resident  partner  in  New  York  City  of  the  widely-known  commercial  houses 
of  Frazar  &  Co.  of  China,  and  Frazar  &  Co.  of  Japan,  was  born  in  Duxbury,  Massachusetts,  October 
4,  1834,  and  died  at  his  home  in  Orange,  New  Jersey,  January  3d,  1901.  Mr.  Frazar  was  a  descend- 
ant of  Gilbert  de  Fraser,  who  flourished  early  in  the  twelfth  century  during  the  reign  of  Alexander 
I.  of  Scotland.  The  original  designation  of  the  family  occurs  in  the  roll  of  Battle  Abbey  and  estab- 
lishes the  advent  of  its  founder  under  the  standard  of  William  the  Conqueror.  From  East  Lothian — 
their  earliest  dwelling-place  in  Scotland — the  Frasers  went  to  Tweedale  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries,  and  subsequently  into  the  shires  of  Inverness  and  Aberdeen,  Oliver  Fraser  Lovatt,  the  chief 
of  the  clan,  giving  his  name  to  Oliver  Castle,  which  in  after  times  was  their  principal  feudal  hold. 
The  American  branch  of  the  family  was  founded  by  Captain  Thomas  Frazar.  This  ancestor  of  Mr. 
Frazar,  born  in  Scotland  about  1720,  settled  as  a  young  man  in  Duxbury,  Massachusetts.  The  town 
records  give  his  name  as  Frasher — a  phonetic  spelling,  as  was  common  in  those  days — but  on  his  tomb- 
stone it  is  spelled  Frazier.  His  descendants  adopted  the  Scotch  spelling  of  Frazar.  Mr.  Frazar  was 
descended  also  from  Priscilla  Alden.  His  ancestor,  mentioned  above,  married  Rebecca  Alden,  the 
daughter  of  Captain  Samuel  Alden,  who  was  a  son  of  David  and  grandson  of  John  Alden,  who,  as 
the  proxy  for  Myles  Standish,  in  the  courtship  made  famous  by  Longfellow,  proposed  to  Priscilla  and 
was  asked:  "Why  don't  you  speak  for  yourself,  John?"  Captain  Thomas  Frazar  was  presumably 
a  sea  captain,  and  his  descendants,  during  the  century  and  a  half  that  has  elapsed  since  his  arrival  at 
Duxbury,  have  never  lost  their  love  for  commerce  and  the  ocean.  Captain  Samuel  Alden  Frazar, 
grandfather  of  Everett,  was  a  prominent  ship  builder  and  ship  owner  at  the  close  of  the  Revolution; 
and  his  son  George,  the  father  of  Everett,  who  was  born  in  Duxbury  in  1801  and  died  in  Watertown, 
Mass.,  in  1887,  not  only  built  ships,  but  engaged  extensively  in  foreign  trade,  spending  some  eight 
years  or  so  in  China  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  George  Frazar's  wife — the  mother  of 
Everett — was  Ann  Little,  a  native  of  Pembroke,  Mass.  Everett  Frazar  was  given  excellent  advan- 
tages in  his  youth.  After  a  substantial  training  under  competent  private  tutors,  he  finished  his  edu- 
cation at  the  Chauncey  Hall  School  in  Boston  in  1851.  The  traditions  and  associations  amid  which 
he  was  reared  determined  his  vocation ;  and  he  had  no  sooner  quitted  the  schoolroom  than  he  began  to 
prepare  for  it  by  serving  for  several  years  as  an  apprentice  or  junior  clerk  with  the  firm  of  Enoch  Train 
&  Co.,  of  Boston,  proprietors  of  the  Boston  and  Liverpool  line  of  packets.  In  1858  he  entered  upon 
an  independent  business  career.  Sailing  from  Boston  in  April  of  that  year  in  the  bark  "Maryland" 
he  arrived  in  Shanghai,  China,  in  October  following,  after  a  voyage  of  one  hundred  and  eighty-four 
days.  At  this  time  he  was  but  twenty-four  years  of  age,  possessed  of  a  vigorous  constitution,  perfect 
health,  great  energy  and  enthusiasm,  and  a  thorough  business  training,  all  of  which  qualities  soon 
made  themselves  felt  in  a  field  where  so  many  Americans  had  already  achieved  success.  He  soon 
founded  the  house  of  Frazar  &  Co.,  of  Shanghai.  A  branch  of  the  firm  was  established  in  Nagasaki, 
Japan,  in  i860,  and  another  in  Hong  Kong  in  1875.  The  firm  had  conducted  a  large  business  in 
petroleum,  both  in  China  and  Japan,  up  to  1878,  when  still  another  branch  house  was  established 
in  Yokohama,  Japan,  with  the  same  firm  name,  Frazar  &  Co.  under  the  charge  of  its  present  resi- 
dent partner,  Mr.  John  Lindsley,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  who  first  entered  the  house  in  Shanghai  in  1867, 
having  just  then  graduated  from  Harvard  College.  Frazar  &  Co.  have  for  many  years  done  an  exten- 
sive business  in  teas,  silks,  straw  braid,  cotton  goods  and  petroleum  and  they  are  one  of  the  few  re- 
maining old-established  American  houses   in  active  business  in  the  Orient.    The  business  of  the  Yoko- 
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hama  branch  increased  so  rapidly  in  importance  that  it  became  and  is  now  the  headquarters  of  the 
firm.  In  1872  Mr.  Frazar  returned  to  America  and  assumed  personal  charge  of  the  New  York  branch 
as  resident  member;  and,  except  for  an  occasional  visit,  he  never  returned  to  the  East.  He  did  not, 
however,  in  any  way  relax  his  interest  or  energy,  but  continued  his  active  business  life  until  his  final 
illness,  giving  his  personal  attention  to  all  the  details  of  a  business  which  had  gradually  changed  from 
the  importation  of  silks  and  teas  into  America  to  the  exportation  of  electric  light  plants,  locomotives, 
and  all  sort  of  American  machinery,  to  Japan.  In  March,  1883,  while  on  his  third  trip  East,  Mr. 
Frazar  had  as  a  fellow  passenger  on  board  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  "City  of  Peking,"  from  San 
Francisco  to  Yokohama,  General  Lucius  H.  Foote,  the  first  appointed  United  States  Minister  to  Korea. 
Through  the  mutual  friendship  established  and  upon  the  recommendation  conveyed  to  His  Majesty, 
the  King  of  Korea,  by  General  Foote,  seconded  by  the  warm  approval  of  His  Excellency,  Prince  Min- 
Yong  Ik,  the  Korean  Ambassador  to  the  United  States,  in  September,  1883,  who  brought  introductory 
letters  from  General  Foote,  Mr.  Frazar  was  appointed  by  His  Majesty,  the  King,  Consul  General  for 
Korea  in  the  United  States,  the  exequatur  issued  by  President  Arthur,  bearing  date  Washington,  April 
3d,  1S84.  In  January,  18SS,  Mr.  Frazar  had  the  honor  of  presenting  the  new  Korean  Minister,  Pak 
Chung  Yang  and  his  suite,  to  President  Cleveland  and  Secretary  of  State  Bayard.  Since  that  time 
Mr.  Frazar  has  made  an  extended  trip  to  China,  Japan  and  Korea  on  business  connected  with  his  firm 
as  well  as  to  report  to  the  King  of  Korea  upon  various  matters.  His  last  foreign  trip  was  to  Italy 
about  two  years  previous  to  his  demise.  In  September,  18S8,  he  received  from  His  Majesty,  the  Korean 
King,  special  marks  of  appreciation  and  recognition  for  services  rendered  to  Korea,  accompanied  by 
gold  and  jade  decorations ;  and  by  royal  decree,  the  honorary  title  of  Ka  Sun  Tai  Poo,  or  Korean  noble- 
man (if  the  second  rank.  In  1886  Mr.  Frazar  concluded  arrangements  with  Mr.  Van  Home — 
latterly  Sir  William  Van  1  lorne. — President  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  for  the  opening  up  of 
the  new  Canadian  Pacific  route  with  China  and  Japan  under  the  management  of  Frazar  &  Co.,  Yoko- 
hama and  Shanghai,  which,  with  its  prospective  large  Imperial  and  Dominion  Government  annual 
mail  subsidies  (now  fixed  al  £60,000  per  annum),  showed  good  inducements  for  the  rapid  develop- 
ment of  the  Oriental  trade  with  Canada  and  the  United  States,  via  Vancouver,  B.  C.  It  is  notable 
that  during  the  season  of  1885-1886  Frazar  &  Co.  loaded  eight  sailing  ships  with  about  three  hundred 
thousand  packages  of  teas,  siiks,  rice,  curios,  etc.,  etc.,  from  Japan  to  Vancouver  and  eastern  points, 
over  the  Canadian  Pacific  and  its  connections.  With  the  advent  of  the  first  of  the  season's  teas  in 
Japan  (May,  1886,)  steamers  were  substituted  for  sailing  vessels,  and  the  three  Cunarders,  "Abys- 
sinia," "Parthia"  and  "Batavia."  were  run  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  route,  under  the  title  of  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Steamship  Company,  making  monthly  trips  between  Hong  Kong,  Hiogo,  Yokohama  and 
Vancouver.  Within  three  years  nine  steamers  were  plying  this  route,  leaving  about  every  twelve  days, 
and  calling  at  the  ports  of  Amoy,  Foochow  and  Shanghai  in  addition  to  the  Japanese  ports.  Just 
previous  to  the  passage  of  the  Chinese  Exclusion  Act  by  Congress  these  steamers  carried  full  com- 
plements of  Chinese  passengers  and  cargo  from  Hong  Kong,  via  Vancouver  to  San  Francisco.  This 
route  continues  to  remain  popular  with  both  American  and  Canadian  merchants,  since  it  enables  them 
to  avail  of  either  the  Canadian  or  United  Stales  markets  at  their  option.  When  the  great  manufactur- 
ing corporations  of  America  reached  out  into  Asia  with  their  productions,  Frazar  &  Co.  received  their 
full  share  of  agencies.  Thus  were  handled,  and  in  large  measure  controlled,  the  famous  productions 
of  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  the  Harlan  &  Hollingsworth  Company,  the  Sprague  Electric  Rail- 
road and  Motor  Company,  and  the  Sims-Edison  Electric  Torpedo  Company.  The  firm  also  were  agents 
for  the  Edison  (incandescent)  and  the  American  (arc)  system  of  electric  lighting.  It  also  represented 
the  Queen  Fire  Insurance  Company  of  London,  and  at  least  a  dozen  other  corporations  or  firms  in 
various  lines  of  business.  In  the  department  of  electricity  Frazar  &  Co.  were  the  pioneers  in  Asia. 
A  large  part  of  their  work  of  late  years  has  been  in  this  field.  They  introduced  electric  lighting  into 
Japan  and  China;  and  also  electric  machinery  and  numerous  electric  appliances.    Their  first  extensive 
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contract  was  for  lighting  the  Mikado's  new  palace  in  Tokyo,  covering  about  eight  acres  of  ground. 
The  installation  in  this  single  instance  was  of  three  thousand  electric  lights.      1  he  bnlhancy  ot  this 
achievement  gave  a  great  impetus  to  this  department  of   the   firm's   business.     With   keen   foresight 
Consul-General  Frazar  sought  to  arouse  public  opinion  in  the  United  States  to  the  importance  ot  se- 
curing larger  and  more  satisfactory  trade  relations  with  the  East,  especially  through  maintaining  the 
"open  door"  in  China.     He  took  part  in  the  first  meeting,  held  on  January  6,  1898,  to  consult  m  regard 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  commercial  rights  and  privileges  possessed  by  the  United  Mates  m  the  Chinese 
Empire    and  he  bore  an  active  share  in  the  subsequent  meetings  winch  led  to  the  formation  ot  the 
American-Asiatic  Association.     He  was  appointed  Chairman  of  a  sub-committee  delegated  to  confer 
with  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Commerce  and  the  Revenue  Laws  of  the  Chamber  0    Commerce  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  with  a  view  of  securing  action  by  the  chamber  on  the  petition  which  had  been  pre- 
pared, numerously  signed,  and  submitted  to  it.  with  the  view  of  prompting  action  by  the  Government 
for  the  protection  of  American  interests  in  China.     Of  the  forty-seven  individual  firms  and  corpora- 
tions which  formed  the  original  list  of  enrolled  members  of  the  Association,  a  considerable  portion 
was  obtained  by  the  personal  efforts  of  Mr.  Frazar,  and  he  continued,  all  through  Ins  connection  with 
the  Association,   unremittingly  active  and  earnest  in  his  efforts  to  add  to  its  membership     At  a  mee  - 
ins-  held  on  January  6th,  1898.  for  the  formal  organization  of  the  Association  and  the  adoption  of  its 
constitution/ Mr.  Frazar  was  unanimously  elected  President.     He  was  re-elected  in  1899  and I  again 
in  1900.     He  presided  at  the  great  banquet  at  Delmonico's  in  New  York,  on  February  22A,  1899,  to 
Real  Admiral  Lord  Charles  Beresford  of  the  British  Navy,  upon  his  return  from  a  four  months    so- 
journ in  China  and  Japan,  as  the  representative  of  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  England  to  study 
the  "open  door"  question.     On  this  occasion  Mr.  Frazar  made  a  lengthy  speech,   introducing  Lord 
Beresford    who  also  made  an  address.     Many  distinguished  public  men  attended  and  the  objects  and 
aims  of  the  Association  were  given  wide  publicity  in  the  press.    But  while  it  was  his  great  work  as  a 
merchant  that  made  Mr.  Frazar  renowned  among  his   fellow-citizens,   this   work   did   not   absorb   Ins 
whole  energy.     He  was  eminently  public  spirited  and  spared  neither  time  nor  exertion  in  promoting 
praiseworthy  objects  in  which  he  became  interested.     In  187S  he  took  up  his  residence  in  Orange,  New 
Jersey    well  known  as  the  home  of  a  large  number  of  refined  and  cultured  persons    with  whom  his 
relations  were  uncommonly  cordial  and  interesting.    A  member  of  the  New  England  Society  of  Orange 
from  the  first,  he  was  elected  its  President  in  1880  and  re-elected  in  1881 ;  and  from  that  time  on,  as 
an  officer  or  private  member,  councillor  or  committeeman,  he  threw  himself  enthusiastically  into  every 
one  of  the  many  public  local  movements  which  were  organized  and  pushed  to  success     He  thus  made 
an  indelible  impression  on  the  city  and  community.     He   organized   the   movement    for   building     he 
Music  Hall-the  finest  opera-house  in  the  State-personally  secured  most  o    the  subscriptions  to -the 
stock,  superintended  its  construction,  and  was  President  of  the  association  till  Ins  death.     He  labored 
incessantly  for  the  widening  of  Essex  Avenue  until  that  much-needed  improvement  was  effected     He 
was  also  the  friend  and  advocate  of  many  other  local  improvements,  including  better  water  supply  and 
sewers.     Sincerely  religious,  he  attended,  with  his  family,  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Orange 
and  was  President  of  its  Board  of  Trustees  for  many  years.     Mission  work  in  China  was  understood 
and  supported  by  him  with  laudable  zeal,  and  he  became  a  Director  of  the  Christian  College  at  Can  torn 
At  one  time  he  was  deeply  interested  in  athletics  and  served  as  a  Director  of  the  Orange  A  1,1  et c 
Association      A  great  traveller,  he  was  naturally  interested  in  geographical  work  and  was  elected  to 
membership  in  the  American  Geographical  Society.     He  was  long  an  active  and  valued  member  of 
the  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  served  on  both  the  Foreign  Commerce  and  Revenue  Law 
Committees      Among  the  business  corporations  with  which  he  was  connected  as  an  officer  were  the 
Sims  Dudley  Defens!  Co.-of  which  he  was  at  one  time  President. -the  New  Jersey  Postal  lelegraph 
Co    the  Harvey  Steel  Co.,  and  the  Atlantic  Mutual  Insurance  Company.     He  was  also  a  member  of 
the" -Down  Town  Association"   in  New  York  City.    Mr.  Frazar's  labors  in  stimulating  international 
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commerce  were  prosecuted  early  and  late  and  were  rich  in  results.  In  the  commercial  world  these  ef- 
forts were  profoundly  appreciated,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following  minutes,  in  acknowledgment 
of  his  services,  adopted  at  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  American  Asiatic  Association, 
held  shortly  after  his  death : 

"The  undersigned  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  American  Asiatic  Associa- 
tion desire  to  express  their  profound  sense  of  the  irreparable  loss  which  the  Association  has  sus- 
tained by  the  death  of  its  first  president,  Mr.  Everett  Frazar. 

"One  of  the  most  active  and  earnest  among  the  founders  of  the  Association,  Mr.  Frazar  had 
much  to  do  with  bringing  it  up  to  its  present  level  of  influence  and  usefulness.  His  mature  experi- 
ence and  sound  judgment  were  always  freely  at  the  command  of  his  associates,  and  he  gave  most 
unsparingly  of  his  time  and  energy  to  the  work  of  the  Association.  No  man  was  so  profoundly 
impressed  with  the  importance  of  the  functions  which  the  Association  was  formed  to  discharge,  and 
none  viewed  with  greater  pride  and  satisfaction  the  attention  which  its  utterances  commanded  from 
public  men  and  the  organs  of  public  opinion. 

"The  Committee  have  ordered  this  mark  of  their  appreciation  of  the  invaluable  services  of 
their  late  president  to  be  recorded  on  the  minutes  of  the  Association,  and  in  transmitting  it  to  his 
family  they  beg  to  add  their  heartfelt  sympathy  at  the  loss  of  a  public  spirited  citizen,  a  man  who 
bore  a  character  without  reproach,  and  a  warm-hearted  and  steadfast  friend." 

There  remains  only  to  add  a  reference  to  Mr.  Frazar's  admirable  qualities  as  a  presiding  offi- 
cer, as  exhibited  at  the  general  meetings  of  the  Association  and  its  public  dinners,  and  to  the  pains- 
taking way  in  which  he  prepared  for  these  occasions  and  for  publication  in  the  Journal  of  the  As- 
sociation, reviews  of  the  development  of  American  trade  and  the  advance  of  American  influence  in 
the  Far  East.  He  set  a  high  standard  of  capacity  and  industry  for  every  officer  of  the  Association, 
and  he  had  the  most  generous  appreciation  of  the  value  of  the  labors  of  his  associates.  The  best 
that  can  be  hoped  for  in  the  future  of  the  Association  is  that  his  spirit  and  energy  may  be  per- 
petuated in  its  work,  and  that  the  force  and  direction  which  he  lent  to  its  efforts  may  live  long 
after  him.  At  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Association,  at  Delmonico's,  May  16th,  1901,  a  toast 
to  his  memory  was  drunk  standing  and  in  silence.  He  was  not  only  well  educated  and  well- 
read,  but  broadly  cultured  through  travel,  close  association  with  eminent  men,  and  official  re- 
lations and  responsibilities.  He  yielded  to  no  man  in  his  love  for  his  native  land  and  con- 
fidence in  her  grand  destiny.  Physically  he  was  cast  in  a  large  mould;  of  tall  and  command- 
ing stature,  he  stood  over  six  feet  high  and  held  himself  with  an  erect  and  soldierly  bearing.  His 
hair,  prematurely  gray,  never  lost  its  crisp  luxuriance  so  indicative  of  virility,  and  his  cheeks 
kept  to  the  end  the  ruddy  glow  of  youth.  Indeed,  Mr.  Frazar  never  seemed  to  be  growing 
old.  There  was  always  something  childlike  in  his  faith,  his  restless  energy,  his  boundless  enthusiasm. 
He  was  never  long  discouraged  or  cast  down,  but  always  buoyant  and  hopeful.  Fond  of  life,  in  all 
things  intensely  vital,  yet  when  he  knew  that  he  must  die  he  still  looked  forward  with  a  serene  faith. 
For  a  year  or  so  preceding  his  demise  he  suffered  from  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  which  eventually  caused 
his  death.  A  great  merchant,  who  successfully  conducted  business  in  many  parts  of  the  globe;  a  public 
spirited  citizen  wherever  he  chanced  to  reside;  an  eminent  advocate  of  whatever  he  believed  to  be  right, 
a  staunch  friend,  a  loving  and  devoted  husband  and  father;  he  lived  a  full  life,  discharged  his  duties 
loyally  and  manfully,  and  has  left  a  name  and  reputation  which  will  long  survive.  Mr.  Frazar  mar- 
ried, in  1866,  Miss  Annie  H.  Lindsey,  a  daughter  of  the  late  Joseph  C.  and  Abby  F.  Lindsey,  of  Dor- 
chester, Mass.  He  leaves  three  children : — a  son,  Everett  W.  Frazar, — who  succeeds  to  his  father's 
large  business  interests  in  the  East, — and  two  daughters :  Mrs.  Walter  Austin,  of  Boston,  and  Miss 
Abby  Little  Frazar,  of  Orange. 
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EDWARD    O.    HUMES. 

EDwARD  Cko.ch  Humhs,  prominent  for  .ore  than half  a  cen» * >£^^™$££ 

esteemed  citizens  of  Pennsylv.ua,  widely  ^^J^XTS  Be  lefonte,  and 'reputed  at 
tod  merchant  and  banker,  and  as  Present  of  ^F^^ta^a  born  in  Bellefonte,  Centre 
the  time  of  his  death,  the  oldest  ^^^^^^^  on  March  ,8th,  ,895.  His 
County,  Pennsylvania,  on  August  23rd   181  o  and       a  «  ^^  ^^ 

ancestors  in  the  paternal  line  were  of  Scotch-Irish to ck     tha    st       y P  ^ 

for  its  old-fashioned  virtues,  tenacity  o  P-P-^t  *mmo«  ^J™  a  marked  degree  in  the  great 
and  winch,  from  the  earliest  period  in  the ^"^  J^^rtant  factor  in  national  progress, 
commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  has  been  a  consp cuo ns  a  no       p  ^  Lan_ 

both  political  and  commercial     Hamtlton  Humes,  ^fAe^o™  ^  tQ  ^^ 

caster  County,  Pennsylvania,  January  7th,  1784.     k  the  bpnng  ot  , 

where,  after  nearly^  1   the 

1819.  he  succeeded  R.  T.  Stewart  as  1  o     "^  This  office  he  retained  until  January, 

Hon.  R.  J.  Meigs.  Postmaster-beneral  under  Pr  es  dent ^  government   positions   who   had 

,833,  when,  in  removal,  he  met  the  commo i ate   a    all   Elding   «  Porganization  Ham- 

failed  to  support  the  renommation  ot  President  Jackson  ^^ 

Uton  Hume! "was  eminently  qualified jo  become ,a  ^^f^d^S.  t0  businefs  and  his 
tile  business  which  he  established,  h^" 

fidelity  to  obligations  were  marked,  and  won^enera  confide    e  unfortunate,  who>  according 

of  young  men;  and  was  noted  also  for  Ins  kindness  to  tne         g  appreciated  the  intellectual 

to  Li  report,  never  appealed  to  his  benevolence  in  vain.     ^J^^Ttrnd  on  the  Board 
side  of  life,  and  was  always  interested  in  educaUon     -^  ™£  J  ^  ^^  ^ 

of  Trustees  of  Bellefonte  Academy,  and  through  life  cont. nued  a  aid 

tio,     He  was  a  strong  advo^te  £^gS£  Z^^l  and  the 
and  support,  P**™1"*  *  he     s^ fied  th £  t     Y  consistent  member  of  the   Presbyterian 

his  town  and  people.     From  his  earliest  yean  ne  for  a  j  d> 

Church,  gave  liberally  towards  «^f£*£  ^°  his  warmest  friendships  was  with  his 

ending  with  his  death,  f™**™^™J^\he  Pl,sbyterian  Church  at   Bellefonte  for  over 
pastor,  the  Rev.  James  Linn.  D.D..  who  preached         n  ,  connected.    Hamilton  Humes 

fifty  years.     The  families  of  these  two  worthy  men  were    ^  «^t       &  ^  deyoted  mcm_ 
married  Ann  Elmira  Bailey,  a  Christian  woman  of  ^.^f^^'   family.     This    lady, 

ber  of  the  Presbyterian  ^f'^Z^^U^T^^r  a  widowhood  of  three  years, 
born  September  28th,  1784,  died  at  Bellefonte   March  3r st,  M  R  ^ 

her  worthy  husband  having  died  on  February  aft h      85*        he.    ^  J  ^  q£ 

died  in  infancy;  Elizabeth  Humes   who    ecame    ^^^Sa.uel  HunI  a  distant  relative, 
Lewisburg.  Pennsylvania,  Rachel  Hi  me  Pennsylvania;  Caroline  Humes,  a  young 

and  also  a  foremost  c.t.zen  and  merchant  of  Jersey b* ore,  «m     Y  Bellefonte, 

lady  much  beloved,  who  was  thrown  ^.'^^^'KL,  wlJmarried  M.ss  Catharine 
and  died  from  injuries  received  there  rom,  Wfluun  Ham mo  q{ 

Jones,  a  member  of  one  of  Lewisburg  s  most  leading  tan  he,  ^  hjs  education  at 

{his  sketch,  who  survived  all  the  other  children     Edward  C  Hume8  £  ^ 

Bellefonte  Academy,  and  in  due  time  was  enrol  ed  as  a  st uden    at  Dick  g^        ^ 

^r  mrit^— r^  —  -  -—  - 
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being  graduated  he  returned  to  Bellefonte,  and  became  associated  in  business  with  his  father,  the 
firm  then  taking  the  style,  "H.  Humes  &  Son."  From  the  first  the  younger  partner  proved  a  most 
valuable  accession  to  the  business.  His  ready  and  intelligent  comprehension  of  affairs,  his  energy 
and  determination,  and  the  unreserved  manner  in  which  he  devoted  himself  to  the  task  of  building 
up  and  broadening  the  trade  of  the  firm,  bore  such  abundant  fruit,  that,  in  a  very  few  years,  his  father 
was  enabled  to  retire.  He  then  carried  on  the  business  for  several  years  in  partnership  with  John  Ton- 
ner,  a  well-known  citizen  and  merchant ;  and  upon  the  latter's  retirement  admitted  his  younger  brother, 
the  late  William  H.  Humes,  the  firm  then  changing  its  style  from  "E.  C.  Humes  &  Co.,"  to 
"E.  C.  Humes  &  Brother."  As  his  fortune  increased  he  became  connected  with  other  large  business  inter- 
ests in  Pennsylvania,  and  acquired  considerable  real  estate,  including  farms,  coal  territory,  timber  lands, 
etc.  A  man  of  the  strictest  probity,  he  had  the  reputation  in  business  circles  of  being  a  safe  counselor 
and  a  wise  guide.  Persons  of  large  means  as  well  as  those  in  moderate  circumstances  fre- 
quently confided  in  him,  and  profited  by  his  wide  experience  and  sound  judgment. 
During  the  Civil  War  period  he  was  a  strenuous  supporter  of  the  Federal  Government,  and 
a  warm  and  active  friend  of  the  Union  soldiers  and  their  families.  During  the  progress  of  the  strug- 
gle he  was  appointed  by  Governor  Curtin  a  member  of  the  State  Committee  charged  with  the  pre- 
sentation of  the  new  National  flags  to  several  of  the  Pennsylvania  regiments  serving  in 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  In  the  discharge  of  this  patriotic  duty  he  visited  the  regiments  at  or  near 
Alexandria,  Virginia,  and  had  the  extreme  good  fortune  of  finding  President  Lincoln  on  the  field — a 
circumstance  which  greatly  enhanced  the  historic  character  of  the  presentations,  and  gave,  both  to  the 
committee  and  to  the  veterans,  a  pleasure  as  keenly  appreciated  as  it  was  wholly  unexpected.  It  was 
about  this  time  that  Mr.  Humes  engaged  in  banking.  The  Centre  Bank  of  Bellefonte  having  gone 
out  of  existence  there  seemed  to  be  an  opening  for  a  private  banking  venture ;  and  discerning  it  he 
at  once  interested  Governor  Curtin,  Judge  Hale  and  Mr.  H.  X.  McAllister — a  prominent  lawyer — all 
personal  friends  of  his  and  residents  of  Bellefonte;  and  together  they  founded  the  banking  house  of 
Humes,  McAllister,  Hale  &  Co.,  which,  through  the  substantial  character  and  prominence  of  the  gen- 
tlemen constituting  it,  instantly  assumed  a  leading  position  and  became  widely  and  favorably  known  both 
at  home  and  abroad.  This  banking  house  was  soon  one  of  the  most  prosperous  in  Pennsylvania.  Those 
in  a  position  to  judge  have  declared  that  the  success  attained  by  it  "was  largely  achieved  through  the 
careful  and  eminently  able  management  of  Mr.  Humes,  whose  financial  foresight  was  promptly  recog- 
nized not  alone  by  his  partners,  but  by  the  community  at  large."  This  banking  house  was  subsequently 
merged  with  what  is  to-day  one  of  the  most  successful  banking  institutions  in  central  Pennsylvania 
— the  First  National  Bank  of  Bellefonte,  of  which  Mr.  Humes  was  at  once  chosen  President.  From 
its  foundation  this  institution  has  always  sustained  the  high  character  that  distinguished  the  private 
bank  which  it  succeeded,  and  in  which  from  the  start,  he  was  a  director,  and  the  largest  stockholder. 
Mr.  Humes  was  the  first  Treasurer  of  the  Farmers*  High  School  of  Pennsylvania,  which  was  after- 
wards, with  enlarged  powers,  erected  into  the  Agricultural  College,  and  later  into  the  Pennsylvania  State 
College.  He  was  an  enthusiastic  and  persistent  worker  in  behalf  of  this  institution,  and  its  success 
owes  much  to  his  personal  labors,  and  to  the  active  co-operation  of  the  gentlemen  associated  with  him 
in  its  Board  of  Officers,  among  whom  may  be  named  H.  N.  McAllister,  Judge  Hale,  Judge  Burnside, 
and  ex-Governor  Curtin,  all  of  Bellefonte,  Judge  Heister  of  Harrisburg,  Judge  Watts  of  Carlisle. 
Judge  Miles  of  Erie,  Craig  Biddle  and  ex-Governor  Pollock  of  Philadelphia,  Andrew  Gregg,  General 
James  Irvin,  Moses  Thompson  of  Centre  County,  with  Dr.  Evan  Pugh,  (the  distinguished  Presi- 
dent of  the  College  at  that  day),  and  still  later  General  Francis  Jordan  of  Harrisburg,  General  James 
A.  Beaver  of  Bellefonte,  Dr.  George  W.  Atherton,  (the  honored  President  of  the  College  at  the  present 
day),  and  other  eminent  Pennsylvanians.  Of  this  line  of  distinguished  gentlemen  named,  the  two 
last  are  the  only  survivors.  Like  his  worthy  father,  Mr.  Humes  always  was  greatly  interested  in  the 
Bellefonte  Academy — an  institution   which  numbers  among  its  alumni   many  distinguished   sons  of 
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who  was  a  member  of  Congress  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  who  was  the  son  of  General  James  Pot- 
ter, one  of  the  earliest  settlers,  and  largest  land-owners  of  Centre  County.  Mrs.  Potter,  after  the 
death  of  Mr.  Potter,  made  her  home  for  the  remainder  of  her  life  with  Air.  and  Mrs.  Humes,  (her 
nephew  and  niece).  Mrs.  E.  C.  Humes  died  February  19th,  1886.  The  death  of  the  younger  son, 
Hamilton  Humes,  on  March  21st,  1892,  who  had  been  a  consistent  member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
(he  being  then  in  the  forty- fourth  year  of  his  age,  but  having  been  incapacitated  for  several  years  from 
engaging  in  active  business,  by  reason  of  sickness  supposed  to  have  been  brought  on  from  an  injury  re- 
ceived from  a  fall  a  short  time  previous,  from  a  high  elevation  from  his  father's  house),  and  the  death 
of  Mr.  E.  C.  Humes  himself,  (on  March  28th,  1895),  of  which  mention  has  already  been  made,  left 
but  two  survivors  of  this  large  and  interesting  family — viz.,  William  P.  flumes,  the  elder  son,  and 
his  sister,  Ann  Elmira.  William  P.  Humes  (of  whom  only  a  brief  reference  is  given,  as  his  biography 
follows),  is  one  of  Bellefonte's  prominent  citizens,  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  a  liberal 
giver  to  church  and  charitable  purposes,  as  well  as  to  general  improvements  for  the  benefit  of  his 
town  and  people.  Miss  Mira,  as  she  is  generally  known,  is  recognized  as  being  devoted  to  her 
family  and  friends  and  ever  solicitous  as  to  their  comfort.  She  is  also  a  member  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church,  closely  identified  with  its  various  interests,  being  active  in  the  general  work  car- 
ried on  under  its  auspices,  for  church  and  charitable  purposes,  as  well  as  in  both  the  Home  and 
Foreign  Missionary  work  conducted  by  the  ladies.  She  is  also  a  member  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution.  In  concluding  this  sketch,  it  is  but  just  to  record,  that  while  Bellefonte 
— numbering  but  a  few  thousand  inhabitants, — has  contributed  to  the  citizenship  of  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania  many  men  who  have  been  conspicuous  for  their  distinguished  public  services, 
(among  others  three  of  its  most  renowned  executives:  Andrew  G.  Curtin,  the  great  War  Governor; 
James  A.  Beaver,  and  Daniel  H.  Hastings),  none  has  been  more  deserving  of,  or  has  been  favored  with 
a  greater  number  of  warm  personal  friends,  or  a  larger  share  of  public  esteem  than  Edward  C. 
Humes. 


WILLIAM    P.    HUMES. 

William  Potter  Humes,  the  eldest  and  only  surviving  son  of  the  late  Edward  Crouch  Humes 
and  Lucy  Winters  Alexander  Humes,  and  like  his  father,  an  active  factor  for  many  years  in  banking 
circles  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  one  of  the  best  known  citizens  of  Bellefonte,  was  born  in 
that  famous  town  on  September  21st.  1844.  As  a  more  full  and  prominent  history  of  the  ancestry 
of  Mr.  Humes,  both  on  his  fathers  and  mother's  side,  appears  in  the  biography  of  his  father  just  pre- 
ceding this,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  particularize  further  here  in  this  connection.  His  early  edu- 
cation, however,  was  begun  at  the  Bellefonte  Academy,  where  he  pursued  his  studies  with  such  encour- 
agement and  success,  that  later  on  his  parents  desired  him  to  embrace  the  opportunities  afforded  by 
and  through  a  college  training.  His  father  being  much  interested  in  the  success  of  the  Farmers' 
High  School  of  Pennsylvania,  located  in  Centre  County,  the  son  was  sent  to  this  institution,  which 
afterwards  was  known  as  the  Agricultural  College,  and  still  later  as  the  Pennsylvania  State  College. 
He  was  here  (Pennsylvania  State  College),  when  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  broke  out.  His  uncle, 
his  father's  younger  brother,  William  H.  Humes,  a  partner  of  his  father  still  in  the  mercantile  business, 
having  enrolled  himself  in  one  of  the  Pennsylvania  regiments,  in  the  Union  army,  Mr.  Humes  was  re- 
called to  Bellefonte.  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  elder  Humes  (his  father)  in  closing  out  entirely 
the  mercantile  business,  and  in  giving  him  help  to  his  varied  other  business  interests,  which  included 
connections  still  with  the  private  banking-house  of  Humes.  McAllister,  Hale  and  Co.,  and,  later 
on,  with  the  First  National  Bank  of  Bellefonte.  Although  he  manifests  great  interest  in  the  con- 
tinued success  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Bellefonte— which  has  chosen  Col.  James  P.  Coburn,  of 
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Aaronsburg,  Penna.,  as  the  active  successor  of  his  father,  the  late  President  Humes,— he  has  been  com- 
pelled to  relinquish  much  of  his  active  service  in  connection  with  it.  his  time  being  largely  taken  up 
with  the  care  and  improvement  of  his  father's  estate,  as  well  as  with  other  outside  business  matters, 
having  a  claim  upon  his  attention.     He  is  still,  however,  connected  with  the  bank  as  one  of  its  direct- 
ors  and  largest  stockholders,  in  line  with  his  father's  interest  therein,  and  giving  a  portion  of  his 
time  daily    to  the  general  business  of  that  institution.    Although  of  a  diffident,  unassuming  and  re- 
tiring disposition,  at  the  opening  of  President  McKinley's  first  term,  his  name  was  brought  into  pub- 
lic  notice   in   connection   with   his   several   business  interests,  as  that  of  a  Pennsylvania  candidate  for 
the  position  of  United  States  Commissioner  of  Railroads,   to    succeed   General   Wade    Hampton,   of 
South  Carolina     While  there  was  a  number  of  prominent  applicants  from  several  States  for  this  honora- 
ble position,  Mr.  Humes'  strongest  competitor  was  General  Longstreet,  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Humes  had  the 
distinction  and  honor  of  being  supported  by  nearly  all  the  State  Republican  leaders,  and  openly  opposed 
by  none      He  had  the  further  honor  of  having  the  highest  testimonials  from  several  Judges  of  the 
Supreme  and  Superior  Courts  of  Pennsylvania,  from  both  its  United  States  Senators,  and  several  of 
-     Its  representatives  in  Congress,  from  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  and  from  the  Mayor  and  former 
Mayor  of  Philadelphia.     Besides  these  testimonials  he  was  endorsed  in  private  letters  from  leaders  ot 
both  political  parties  throughout  the  State,  as  well  as  from  a  number  of  friends  of  the  President  of  his 
own  State  of  Ohio.     It  was  probably  largely  on  account  of  the  commendable  course  of  General  Long- 
street  since  the  close  of  the  Civil  War.  in  loyally  supporting  the  Federal  Government,  often  under  ad- 
verse and  trying  circumstances,  that  his  selection  was  finally  determined  upon  by  the  President.     Quite 
fully  occupied  with  his  family  and  personal  interests.  Mr.  Humes  has  cared  nothing  for  political  posi- 
tion   and  has  never  made  other  effort  to  obtain  any  public  appointment  whatever.     He  was  married 
on  the  27th  day  of  December,  1877.  by  the  Rev.  William  Laurie,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  (pastor  for  many  years 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church),  at  Bellefonte,  Penna.,  to  Miss  Eliza  Dobbins  Harris,  daughter  of  the  late 
Tames  Dunlop  Harris  and  Mary  Ann  (Miller)  Harris,  and  to  this  union  was  born  a  daughter,  Lucy 
Hamilton,  who  died  about  the  age  of  six  months.     Mrs.  Humes'  sudden    death    at    the    home  of  her 
brother-in-law.  Judge  Hoy,    (in  Bellefonte)   on  the  afternoon  of  the  first  day  of  July    1881-she  being 
then  in  the  forty-fourth  vear  of  her  age-was  sincerely  deplored  among  a  large  circle  of  friends   and 
caused  a  gloom  throughout  the  entire  community.     She  was  a  consistent  member  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church   and  an  active  worker  and  supporter  in  both  its  Home  and  Foreign  Missionary  Societies,  and 
noted  for  her  kindly  and  charitable  disposition  to  all.  as  well  as  the  continued  interest  always  manifested 
.«    towards  the  comfort  of  her  family  and  friends.    Mrs.  Humes  was  one  of  a  family  of  six  children:  five 
1      daughters  and  one  son,  although  the  brother.  James,  died  when  quite  young.     The  sisters  a  1  mar- 
ried, and  became  connected  with  other  very  prominent  families,  as  follows:  Thomazme  became  the  wife 
of  Dr   Geo   L    Potter,  a  leading  physician  of  Bellefonte,  and  grandson  of  General  Potter,  of  the  Revo- 
lution' Nancy  Dunlop  Harris  became  the  wife  of  Rev.  James  Orbison.  and  both  devoted  the  early  years 
of  their  married  life  to  missionary  work  in  India,  where  the  elder  son,  Rev.  James  Harris  Orbison  has 
be-n  for  several  years,  and  is  still  engaged  in  missionary  work,  (with  his  wife  and  family)    as  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  Bellefonte  Presbyterian  Church:  Jane  Harris  became  the  wife  of  James  L.  Sommer- 
ville,  a  prominent  coal  operator  of  Pennsylvania;  Louisa  Harris  became  the  wife  of  Judge  Adam  Hoy 
who  had  been  a  prominent  attorney,  and  who  Governor  Pattison  appointed  to  filU out  the  unexpir  d 
term  of  Judge  Orvis,  as  President-Judge  of  the  district  composed  of  Centre  and  Huntingdon  Coun- 
ties- Eliza  Dobbins  Harris,  as  herein  referred  to.  becoming  the  wife  of  William  Potter  Humes,  the  sub- 
ject of  this  biography.     The  ancestry  has  also  been  a  very  prominent  one,  and  worthy  of  mention 
Tames  Harris,  her  grandfather  on  the  paternal  side,  who  was  a  direct  descendant  of  Edward  Harris,  of 
Scotland,  who  abandoned  his  large  estates,  which  were   confiscated,  (and   never   recovered)     ,n   conse- 
quence of  the  persecution  of  the  Covenanters,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II,  or  his  successor   James  II,- 
1660  to  1689-and  settled  in  the  County  Donegal,  near  Rapho,  in  Ireland,  his  brother  Charles  accom- 
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panying  him,  and  receiving  the  same  treatment.  He  (James  Harris)  was  born  on  the  Swatara  (Done- 
gal) in  1755.  With  ample  means  and  access  to  the  extensive  library  of  his  father,  his  education  was 
thorough.  He  was  married  on  June  15th,  1790,  to  Ann  Dunlop,  daughter  of  Col.  James  Dunlop. 
the  latter  of  whom  had  a  worthy  ancestry,  and  both  these  prominent  families  were  descendants  of 
Scotch  Irish  Presbyterians.  In  1795,  in  connection  with  his  father-in-law,  Col.  Dunlop,  he  laid  out 
the  town  of  Bellefonte  upon  their  own  property,  first  donating  the  beautiful  spring  from  which  the 
town  derives  its  name,  the  ground  for  the  Court  House,  jail  and  public  buildings,  cemetery,  Presby- 
terian Church,  parsonage  and  Academy.  They  then  appropriated  one-half  of  all  the  proceeds  from  the 
sale  of  town  lots  and  outlots,  covering  a  considerable  of  their  adjoining  property,  to  the  erection  of  the 
public  buildings  and  Academy,  and  for  an  endowment  of  the  latter.  Mr.  Harris  was  the  first  postmaster 
at  Bellefonte,  and  State  Senator  from  the  district  from  1800  to  1808.  He  was  an  intimate  friend  and 
relation  by  marriage  of  Governor  William  Findlay;  his  correspondence  with  him  in  relation  to  the 
"Frontier  Defence"  will  be  found  in  Pennsylvania  archives,  Vol.  IV,  710.  Mr.  Harris  was  also  en- 
gaged in  milling  operations,  and  other  business  enterprises  in  Bellefonte.  Mrs.  Harris  was  a  woman 
of  more  than  ordinary  mind  and  cultivation.  Her  taste  for  metaphysical  reasoning,  led  the  ablest  the- 
ologians of  her  day  to  seek  her  society,  and  she  was  the  author  of  a  book,  entitled,  "The  Alphabet  of 
Thought,"  that  was  regarded  by  all  as  a  work  of  great  merit,  elucidating  principles  requiring  much 
study  and  great  research.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harris  became  the  father  and  mother  of  a  large  and  most 
interesting  family.  James  Dunlop  Harris,  (son  of  James  and  Ann  Dunlop  Harris)  was  married  in 
1824  to  Mary  Ann  Miller,  who  was  of  an  old  and  prominent  Centre  County  family,  and  who  were  all 
leading  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  Mr.  Harris,  however,  being  a  member  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian faith,  Mrs.  Harris  went  with  him  to  that  denomination,  became  a  most  consistent  member,  and  as 
greatly  interested  in  its  welfare.  Mr.  Harris  himself  was  a  ruling  elder  in  the  Church  for  many  years, 
and  was  always  very  active  in  good  works,  both  in  the  church  and  in  the  community.  He  was  a  civil 
engineer  by  profession,  and  of  such  high  reputation  in  his  calling  that  he  was  selected  as  Chief  Engi- 
neer in  the  construction  of  the  Pennsylvania  Canal  to  connect  the  eastern  and  western  waters.  In  a  his- 
tory of  Centre  County  and  its  inhabitants,  published  some  years  ago,  he  was  referred  to  as  one  of  the 
greatest  Civil  Engineers  whom  Pennsylvania  ever  produced.  He  died,  February  26th,  1842,  and  the 
death  of  Mrs.  Harris  occurred  February  1st,  1851.  Mr.  Humes  and  his  sister  are  the  only  survivors 
of  their  family,  and  occupy  the  old  homestead  at  Bellefonte,  where  one  of  the  most  remarkable  feats 
ever  known  in  the  building  line  was  concluded  with  the  greatest  success,  during  the  early  summer  and 
fall  of  the  year  1896.  The  old  stone  mansion,  constructed  a  century  or  more  ago,  and  considered  one 
of  the  landmarks  of  Centre  County,  was  raised  four  or  five  feet,  and  moved  back  some  twelve  feet  with- 
out injury  to  any  part  of  the  building.  The  undertaking  was  considered  a  very  hazardous  one  even  by 
men  of  experience  in  the  same  business,  but  the  contract  was  given  to  a  prominent  builder  of  Philadel- 
phia, and  most  successfully  completed.  Mr.  Humes  is  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Belle- 
fonte. and  one  of  the  largest  contributors  to  its  support,  (of  which  both  his  father  and  grandfather 
were  honored  elders,  and  among  the  foremost  givers)  and  a  Trustee  of  the  Bellefonte  Academy,  to 
which  institution  they  also  bore  the  same  connection.  Following  his  father's  ideals,  he  has  pursued  a 
generous  course  of  action  to  the  worthy  poor  and  needy,  and  is  most  liberal  in  his  contributions  towards 
the  advancement  and  best  interests  of  his  native  town  and  county.  He  is  a  Republican  in  politics,  and 
for  many  years  an  active  member  of  the  Union  League — one  of  the  best  known  social  organizations  of 
Philadelphia,  and  is  also  identified  with  other  organizations,  both  of  a  business  and  social  nature.  He, 
too,  has  been  a  most  domestic  man,  ever  anxious  for  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  his  friends,  and 
particularly  for  those  bound  by  ties  of  kinship  and  friendship  in  the  old  homestead,  which  has  always 
been  famous  for  its  hospitality,  and  where  many  friends  and  visitors  are  ever  met  with  a  cordial  wel- 
come. Mr.  Humes  has  been  justly  proud  in  sustaining  the  reputation  secured  by  his  father  and  grand- 
father in  the  community  in  which  they  so  long  figured  in  business  affairs,  and  in  which  they  enjoyed 
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so  fully  the  confidence  of  all.  While  he  has  never  courted  or  cared  for  prominence  himself,  he  has  been 
favored  with  many  personal  friends  outside  of  Bellcfonte,  and  has  had  a  good  share  of  personal  ac- 
quaintance and  friendship  with  many  public  men,  and  is  well  and  favorably  known  and  regarded 
throughout  his  own  State  of  Pennsylvania. 


BENJAMIN    M.    DES    JARDINS. 

The  history  of  invention  in  America,  although  abounding  in  instances  of  the  pluck,  persistence 
and  pertinacity  of  the  men  of  genius,  who,  surmounting  every  obstacle,    have    devised,    perfected    and 
brought  forth  the  many  wonderful  mechanisms  which  have  so  materially  advanced   the  welfare  and 
progress  of  the  world,  and  so  effectively  relieved  the  burden  of  labor,  contains  no  more  striking  ex- 
ample of  these  sterling  elements  of  success  than  that  afforded  by  the  career  of  Benjamin  Myrrick  Des 
Jardins,  the  well-known  mechanical  engineer  and  inventor  and  President  of  the  Des  Jardins  Type  Jus- 
tifier  Company  of  Hartford,  Connecticut,  whose  marvellous  inventions,  recently  completed,  and  exhib- 
ited, in  1900,  at  the  Paris  Exposition,  were  honored  there  by  the  International  Jury  of  Award  with 
three  diplomas,  a  gold  medal,  silver  medal,  and  honorable  mention.    Mr.  Des  Jardins  was  born  in  Tyre, 
Michigan,   October    10th,  1858.      As   his   name  implies,   he  is  of  French  descent.     His  grandfather, 
Zacharie  Des  Jardins,  one  of  the  early  settlers  of  Quebec,  was  a  prosperous  and  prominent  farmer  at 
St.  Therese  de  Blainville,  a  village  in  that  Province  about  seventeen  miles  distant  from  Montreal.     This 
ancestor,  a  man  of  superior  intelligence  and  forceful  character,  lived  during  the  troublous  times  of  the 
Canadian  Rebellion,  and  sympathized  with  the  great  public   movement  which   sought  to   reform   the 
governmental  abuses  so  prevalent  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century.     His  son,  Gregoir  Des  Jardins — 
father  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch — for  reasons  which  to  him  were  amply  sufficient,  relinquished  the 
Catholic  faith,  in  which  he  had  been  reared,  and  espoused  Protestantism.     Being  a  man  of  peace,  do- 
mestic and  somewhat  studious  in  his  habits,  he  found  the  disturbed  condition  of  affairs  in  his  native 
land  little  to  his  liking;  and  seeking  a  less  perturbed  environment,  pushed  his  way  across  the  border  into 
the  United  States,  where,  at  Tyre,  Sanilac  County,  Michigan,  then  virtually  in  the  wilderness,  he  made 
a  clearing  and  established  his  home,  bringing  to  the  latter  the  taste  and  ingenuity  which  mark  his  race. 
Gregoir  Des  Jardins — who  died  at  Tyre,  in  1888,  being  then  seventy  years  of  age — was  of  the  best  type 
of  the  French  Canadian  immigrant.     Although  born  and  brought  up  in  a  new  country,  and  an  ardent 
lover  of  nature,  he  appreciated  art  and  literature,  and,  devoting  a  great  deal  of  his  time  to  reading, 
was  uncommonly  well  informed.     In  addition  he  possessed  considerable  mechanical  ability — the  source, 
doubtless,  of  his  gifted  son's  genius.     He  was  married  three  times.     His  third  wife,  Mary  Trudeau. 
also  a  French  Canadian,  bore  him  thirteen  children,  of  whom  nine  are  still  living,  one  of  the  younger 
being  the  subject  of  this  sketch.     Their  widowed  mother  still  survives,  and  has  attained  the  venerable 
age  of  eighty-two  years.     Of  the  fifty  grandchildren  belonging  to  this  remarkable  family  only  one  has 
died  of  disease,  while  one  was  drowned.     Fortunate  in  the  peace,  contentment  and  healthfulness  of  his 
home  life  during  his  early  years,  Benjamin  Des  Jardins  was  hardly  the  loser  through  the  primitive  facil- 
ities for  education  afforded  by  his  native  place.    His  parents  and  elder  brothers — one  of  whom  became 
a  Methodist  clergyman — supplemented  such  tuition  as  he  received  at  the  local  schools;  and  in  an  at- 
mosphere of  industry,  purity  of  thought  and  purpose,  and  practical  aims,  he  developed  inherited  traits 
and  laid  the  foundation  of  his  character.     His  thirst    for   learning   soon   exhausted    the    fountains   at 
which  it  was  slaked,  and  in  1875,  with  the  blessing  of  his  worthy  parents  to  encourage  him,  he  went  to 
Kalamazoo,  with  the  determination  to  work  his  way  through  college.     There  he  had  the  good  fortune 
to  form  the  acquaintance  of  the  Hon.  Julius  C.  Burrows,  a  lawyer  and  politician  of  prominence,  who  had 
been  a  member  of  the  Forty-third  Congress,  in  whose  family  he  lived  for  a  number  of  years.     Mr.  Bur- 
rows had  a  fine  private  library;  and  given  free  access  to  it,  young  Des  Jardins  was  enabled  to  carry 
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on  a  series  of  mechanical  studies  in  addition  to  the  regular  curriculum  of  the  college  in  Kalamazoo. 
During  the  years  he  attended  this  college  he  paid  his  way  by  working  at  various  employments,  much 
of  the  time  serving  on  the  staff  of  one  of  the  Kalamazoo  daily  newspapers.  Always  a  close  observer, 
and  especially  interested  in  mechanical  processes  and  machinery,  he  became  impressed  by  the  uneven- 
ness  and  tediousness  of  the  compositors'  work  as  compared  with  the  exactness  and  celerity  of  that 
turned  out  by  the  printing  presses.  For  a  time  his  thoughts  upon  the  subject  were  somewhat  nebu- 
lous; but  in  the  winter  of  1882  he  began  definitely  to  formulate  the  idea  of  setting  type  by  machinery. 
This  idea  by  degrees  took  complete  possession  of  him,  arousing  and  stimulating  every  faculty,  and 
awakening  a  determination  to  succeed  which  never  slumbered  until  the  desired  goal  was  finally 
reached,  after  eighteen  years  of  energetic  and  courageous  struggle.  Unaware  at  the  time  that  others 
had  toiled  unsuccessfully  for  years  to  achieve  the  same  end,  Mr.  Des  Jardins  now  bent  every  energy 
to  this  task,  and  in  order  to  concentrate  his  whole  thought  upon  it  eventually  abandoned  his  collegiate 
studies.  Associated  with  him  for  a  period  at  this  time  were  George  W.  O'Harra,  a  watchmaker  and 
electrician ;  and  Herbert  S.  Wilson,  a  mechanic  and  draftsman ;  Des  Jardins  furnishing  the  ideas,  while 
the  others  endeavored  to  materialize  them.  Every  spare  hour  during  the  day  and  nearly  every  evening 
the  trio  toiled  diligently  and  hopefully  over  the  problem  they  had  set  themselves  to  solve.  It  absorbed 
them  so  completely  that  they  neglected  their  regular  employments,  and  finally  all  lost  their  positions 
through  giving  too  much  time  to  the  construction  of  the  machine.  But  Mr.  Des  Jardins  was  not  a  man 
to  be  forced  from  his  purpose  by  any  ordinary  happening.  In  order  to  secure  sufficient  money  to  enable 
him  to  give  his  whole  time  to  work  on  the  machine,  he  now  resolved  to  follow  some  remunerative  em- 
ployment steadily  for  a  time.  Accordingly  he  ran  a  steam  laundry  in  Kalamazoo,  but  after  varied  ex- 
periences with  three  successive  partners,  he  abandoned  this  scheme,  and,  in  the  same  year,  1882,  began 
the  compilation  of  a  directory  of  the  city  and  county  for  the  following  year.  This  directory  included 
a  map  and  history  of  the  city  and  adjacent  country,  and  was  one  of  the  most  complete  works  of  its  kind 
ever  prepared  in  that  part  of  Michigan.  A  firm  of  publishers,  recognizing  its  merit  bought  it;  and 
with  the  money  thus  obtained,  added  to  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  his  laundry,  Mr.  Des  Jardins  hope- 
fully renewed  work  upon  his  invention.  In  a  little  while,  however,  he  found  himself  again  without 
means  to  continue;  but  resuming  work  on  the  Kalamazoo  Gazette,  he  contented  himself  for  a  time  by 
giving  to  his  private  task  all  the  leisure  he  could  command.  Later,  becoming  ambitious  to  further  his 
education,  he  re-entered  college,  and  for  a  time  pursued  his  studies,  after  which  he  traveled  through 
Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Kentucky;  and,  in  Louisville,  in  the  last  named  State,  succeeded  in  interesting  in 
his  invention  three  gentlemen  of  means  and  position,  namely :  Dr.  W.  L.  Breyfoyle,  former  President 
of  the  Monon  Route ;  R.  W.  Meredith,  of  the  Courier-Journal;  and  E.  A.  Maginess,  Secretary  of  the 
Exposition  then  being  held  in  Louisville.  Although  enthusiastic  at  first,  these  parties  lost  interest  upon 
ascertaining  the  extreme  difficulties  which  others  had  met  while  similarly  engaged:  and  again  the 
baffled  inventor,  thrown  upon  his  own  resources,  returned  to  work  upon  the  Kalamazoo  newspaper.  By 
this  time  it  may  be  said  the  genius  of  invention  had  obtained  complete  mastery  over  him.  No  employ- 
ment could  sufficiently  occupy  him  to  wean  his  thoughts  from  his  pet  project.  Striving  to  advance  nearer 
the  goal  he  went  to  Chicago  in  the  fall  of  1884,  and  opened  an  office  for  drafting  and  designing  ma- 
chinery. His  ability  was  quickly  recognized,  and  before  long  he  became  Secretary  of  the  Inventors'  As- 
sociation of  the  State  of  Illinois.  Consulted  freely  and  frequently  by  those  needing  advice  and  sugges- 
tion upon  important  mechanical  subjects,  he  was  kept  quite  busy,  and  the  unerring  character  of  his 
opinions  and  judgments  gave  him  solid  reputation,  and  eventually  attracted  the  support  of  which  he  so 
greatly  stood  in  need.  This  support,  in  the  shape  of  financial  backing,  came  from  the  late  Senator 
Frank  B.  Stockbridge,  and  enabled  him  to  construct  a  fair  experimental  machine  at  the  Chicago  Model 
Works.  Obtaining  a  partner,  he  now  opened  a  model  shop;  but  his  success  did  not  keep  pace  with  his 
hopes :  and,  ill  health  supervening,  he  was  obliged  to  change  his  occupation  in  order  that  he  might  avoid 
a  complete  break-down.     For  a  time  he  found  a  much-needed  respite  from  the  toil  and  worry  of  inven- 
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tion  in  a  paying  connection  with  the  business  department  of  the  Chicago  Inter-Ocean,  and  later  with 
the  advertising  department  of  the  Chicago  Mail,  with  which  he  remained  for  about  two  years.     It  was 
during  this  latter  period  that  he  brought  out  his  model  of  a  new  and  improved  machine.     Upon  sever- 
ing his  connection  with  the  Mail,  he  traveled  for  a  time  for  the  Farm,  Field  and  Fireside,  of  Chicago. 
In  1887-8   his  health  having  greatly  improved,  he  turned  with  zeal  to  his  favorite  task,  and  undertook 
the  constructing  of  a  machine  that  would  set.  justify  and  distribute  not   less   than   twenty   thousand 
ems   per  hour     With  the  financial  support  of  Wm.  H.  Rand-^f  Rand.  McNally  &  Co.— he  was  en- 
gaged in  completing  this  machine  when,  on  November  30th.  1891.  the  Arc-Light  Building  m  Chicago  in 
which  he  worked  was  destroyed  by  fire,  and  his  entire  plant  and  machines  were  swept  away  in  the  confla- 
gration     Such  a  disaster  occurring  at  a  time  when  success  seemed  to  be  assured,    (and  in  the  bright- 
ness of   its  dawn   the   toil    and   disappointments   of  years  had    been    almost    forgotten),  would    have 
wrecked  the  mind  of  a  less  sanguine  man.     But  with  that  sublime  faith  in  bis  project  and  in  himself 
which  nothing  has  ever  shaken,  Mr.  Des  Jardins  clung  to  his  idea,  and,  despite  the  discouragement  o 
really  sympathetic  friends,  persisted  in  his  efforts.     Admiring  bis  courage  and  pertinacity,   Mr.   Rand 
came  again  to  his  assistance;  and.  in  1892,  removing  to  Hartford,  Conn.,  the  plucky  inventor  renewed 
his  struggle.    By  the  financial  plan  of  issuing  certificates  to  be  redeemed  in  stock  when  a  company  could 
be  organized   Mr.  Des  Jardins  succeeded  in  raising  the  first  ten  thousand  dollars  used  in  carrying  on  his 
project     Up  to  this  period  his  work  contemplated  the  development  of  a  type-setting  and  distributing 
machine  as  well  as  a  justifier.     But  as  there  were  already  a  number  of  type-setting  and  distributing 
machines  that  could  be  made  very  profitable  by  the  addition   of  an   automatic   justifier,   he  wisely   con- 
cluded to  bring  out  the  latter  as  soon  as  possible.     His  first  Connecticut  machine  was  built  in  Manches- 
ter in  1893-4      It  was  complete  in  every  detail  though  somewhat  crude  and  was  ultimately  perfected 
with  the  supply  of  adequate  means,  in  the  form  of  the  present  successful  devices.     1  he  original  model 
of  his  new  type-justifier  was  the  second  of  two  machines  constructed  at  the  Dwight  Slate  Machine  Co.  s 
works  in  Hartford.     It  was  first  run  in  connection  with  the  Thorne  type-setting  machine  in  1897.  but 
is  adapted  to  all  others.     Then  the  tedious  work  of  perfecting  it  was  begun  under  the  personal  super- 
vision of  the  inventor.     The  main  object  being  now  attained  Mr.  Des  Jardins  took  the  rest  he  so  much 
needed      Returning  refreshed  to  his  task  he  gave  many  months  more  to  the  work  of  perfecting  his  in- 
vention   Late  in  1898  five  machines  were  commenced  on  the  fully  perfected  plans.  When  finished  several 
of  these  were  installed  in  American  printing  offices  and  one  was  sent  to  the  Paris  Exposition  of  190a 
About  this  time  also  Mr.  Des  Jardins  completed  other  valuable  inventions  upon  which  his  genius  had 
been  at  work  for  a  long  period.     These  are  :     A  mathematical  computing  device  comprising  largely  the 
mechanism  used  in  the  type-justifier  for  computing  spaces,  but  adapted  for  working  all  kinds  of  ex- 
amples, the  computing  scale,  the  typewriter  adding  machine  and  the  cipher  code  machine.      I  he  add- 
in?  attachment  can  be  used  on  any  ordinary  typewriter,  and  by  the  adjustment  of  a  lever,  correctly 
adds  any  invoice  or  example  as  it  is  written  on  the  machine.    In  1899  he  brought  to  completion  a  com- 
bination of  the  computing  scale  and  the  cash  register.     This  scale,  when  properly  set.  will  figure    he 
cost  of  any  number  of  pounds  or  fractions,  at  any  given  price  per  pound,  and  will  register  and  display 
the  exact  amount  of  cash  paid  for  the  purchase.    The  other  is  a  cryptograph  or  typewriter  for  secret  cor- 
respondence.    This  little  machine,  which  can  be  readily  carried  in  the  pocket,  is  a  typewriter  having  its 
type  wheel  so  mounted  that  the  characters  printed  are  constantly  changing,  making  the  message  abso- 
lutely undecipherable.     These  changes  are  brought  about  by  a  series  of  combinations  which  are  set  for 
any  given  number;  the  message  is  translated  by  copying  it  on  a  similar  machine,  set  to  the  same  num- 
ber     These  combinations  are  practically  unlimited.     The  model,  in  a  little  over  one  inch  of  space  has 
one  hundred  and  sixty  billion  settings,  a  number  which  would  require  an  expert  many  hundred  years 
to  decipher.     Trade  and  technical  journals  far  and  wide  have  described  all  of  Mr.  Des  Jardins  won- 
derful inventions  with  great  wealth  of  detail.     The  newspapers  of  the  day.  welcoming  such  a  valuable 
adjunct  to  "the  art  preservative  of  arts."  have  likewise  given  generous  space  to  descriptions  of  his  mas- 
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terpiece.     The  Hartford  Post  of  March  ioth,  1900,  contained  an  unusually  lucid  article  on  its  intricate 
construction  and  method  of  working,  from  which  the  following  extract  is  taken  verbatim : 

"The  machine  will  space  type  and  justify  as  rapidly  as  the  most  expert  operator  can  manipu- 
late the  keys  of  a  type  setting  machine,  and  the  work  is  smoother  and  more  accurate  than  can  be  done 
by  hand.  Mr.  Des  Jardins'  invention  is  the  first  which  has  been  produced  to  justify  movable  type. 
Type  setting  machines,  of  which  there  are  many  different  kinds,  were  all  lacking  in  this  very  impor- 
tant feature.  The  linotype,  which  casts  a  line  from  molten  metal,  has  a  justifying  attachment,  and 
is  in  general  use  in  large  newspaper  offices.  But  there  has  always  been  a  demand  for  a  machine 
that  would  justify  movable  type  automatically,  and  after  struggling  with  the  problem  for  eighteen 
years,  Mr.  Des  Jardins  has  succeeded  in  perfecting  it  to  stand  the  test  of  usage.  The  invention  is 
arranged  to  be  attached  to  any  type  setting  machine,  and  is  designed  especially  to  be  used  in  con- 
nection with  the  Thorne  type  setter,  the  combination  being  compact,  and  can  be  operated  as  rap- 
idly as  an  ordinary  typewriter.  The  Des  Jardins  justifier  is  so  constructed  that  it  takes  the  type 
from  the  Thorne  machine  as  it  is  formed  into  lines,  being  attached  to  the  frame  on  the  right  side. 
The  work  of  the  justifier  begins  after  the  type  has  left  the  channels,  and  has  reached  a  point  at  the 
right  side  of  the  keyboard.  Here  they  are  stacked  up  into  words  by  the  movement  of  a  little  star 
gear,  the  words  being  separated  by  thin  brass  spaces  which  have  been  substituted  for  the  ordi- 
nary type  metal  slugs.  These  separators  are  slightly  longer  than  the  type,  and  are  fitted  with 
pronged  ends.  They  serve  only  a  temporary  use,  and  in  the  course  of  the  type  through  the  machine 
they  give  place  to  the  graduated  type-metal  spaces,  which  perform  the  final  work  of  justifying,  and 
are  very  similar  in  appearance  to  ordinary  spaces.  As  the  letters  are  stacked  up  by  the  star  until 
they  form  nearly  a  line  of  type  of  the  width  of  the  ordinary  newspaper  column,  or  whatever  width 
is  desired,  a  bell  strikes,  announcing  that  the  line  will  hold  but  a  few  more  letters.  The  operator 
completes  the  word  and  touches  the  line  lever,  which  starts  the  machine.  The  line  is  first  lifted  into 
a  second  channel,  which  is  swung  slightly  to  one  side.  This  leaves  it  under  the  measuring  bar  of 
the  computing  device.  Another  part  of  the  computing  device  was  previously  adjusted  by  the  play- 
ing of  spaces  in  the  line.  This  device  is  now  provided  with  a  distance  corresponding  to  the  meas- 
ured line  and  another  part  is  set  according  to  the  number  of  spaces.  It  now  performs  the  mechan- 
ical operation  of  dividing  the  one  by  the  other,  the  quotient  with  its  remainder  being  the  combina- 
tion of  spaces  needed.  The  line  of  type  is  next  moved  over  an  open  space,  where  the  first  word  is 
pushed  down  into  a  movable  channel,  the  brass  separator  being  momentarily  retained  in  the  line  of 
type,  which  prevents  it  from  moving  down  more  than  the  length  of  the  first  word.  The  first  word 
then  runs  backward  and  a  type-metal  space  of  the  proper  thickness  for  justifying  is  knocked  clown 
on  top  of  it,  and  takes  the  place  of  the  brass  separator,  which,  in  turn,  drops  out  of  the  machine 
into  a  receptacle  at  the  side,  to  be  used  again  when  needed.  The  first  word  now  runs  forward  and 
the  second  word  is  pushed  down  on  top  of  it  and  both  move  backward  to  receive  the  second  justify- 
ing type-metal  space,  and  allow  the  second  brass  separator  to  follow  the  first  into  the  receptacle, 
and  so  on  with  each  word  in  detail  until  the  line  of  type  is  refitted  with  a  new  set  of  justify- 
ing spaces,  and  is  pushed  forward  into  a  receiving  galley,  where  it  will  be  found  that  the  last  line 
of  type  is  exactly  the  same  length  as  the  others  previously  set.  The  process  of  justifying  a  line  of 
type  is  strictly  automatic,  and  occupies  only  about  ten  seconds,  and  the  justifier  may  be  speeded 
higher  if  necessary,  but  in  ordinary  work  the  machine  as  adjusted  will  outstrip  the  swiftest  oper- 
ator, so  that  by  the  time  the  second  line  has  been  set,  the  justifier  is  waiting  to  receive  it  and  re- 
peat the  process." 

When  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  first  corrections,  revisions,  authors'  corrections,  revisions  and  re- 
revisions  all  require  justifying,  the  heavy  expense  of  this  work  is  manifest.  An  expert  of  great  ex- 
perience— Mr.  Theodore  L.  De  Vinne — has  given  it  as  his  opinion  that  it  averages  over  one-half  of 
the  expense  of  composition.  It  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Des  Jardins'  invention — adaptable  to  all  type- 
setting machines  now  in  use — has  practically  established  a  new  era  in  the  printing  business.  As  has 
been  happily  said:  "The  history  of  the  development  of  the  Des  Jardins  justifier  from  its  crude  incep- 
tion at  the  unskilled  hands  of  a  young  college  student  and  newspaper  writer  to  the  mechanical  triumph 
of  an  ingenious  mind  and  trained  hands  is  but  the  story  of  many  another  inventor,  whose  sleepless 
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nights  and  persistent  thought  have  at  last  been  rewarded  by  seeing  the  creature  of  his  brain  move  like 
a  thing  of  life  and  perform  the  functions  expected  of  it  as  though  endowed  with  a  soul."  While  resid- 
ing at  Evanston,  Ills.,  Mr.  Des  Jardins  was  married,  on  August  ist,  1889,  to  Miss  Cora  Viola  Snyder, 
daughter  of  Herman  and  Harriet  J.  (Smith)  Snyder  of  that  city.  Mrs.  Des  Jardins  herself  was  born 
in  McHenry,  Ills.  Her  father,  who  died  in  18 — ,  was  born  in  Hudson,  N.  Y.  Her  mother,  who  is  still 
living  and  a  member  of  the  Des  Jardins'  household,  is  a  native  of  Cambridge,  Vermont.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Des  Jardins  now  reside  at  West  Hartford,  Conn.,  their  home  being  situated  on  a  prominent  eleva- 
tion which  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  city  of  Hartford  and  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut.  In  the  so- 
cial life  of  West  Hartford  they  are  quite  prominent.  Mrs.  Des  Jardins  possesses  a  cultivated  taste  for 
music  and  is  a  fine  performer  on  the  piano.  Both  she  and  her  husband  are  members  of  the  West  Hart- 
ford Baptist  Church  and  take  a  special  interest  in  the  Sabbath-school  connected  therewith,  in  which 
Mr.  Des  Jardins  officiates  as  Superintendent,  while  his  wife  voluntarily  conducts  the  musical  services. 
The  fame  of  Mr.  Jardins  as  an  inventor  has  become  international,  and  sketches  of  his  life  and  descrip- 
tions of  his  Justifier  and  Computing  machines  have  been  scattered  broadcast  in  the  pages  of  American 
and  European  magazines  and  newspapers.  Two  companies  have  been  formed  in  Hartford  to  manu- 
facture and  sell  his  inventions — the  Des  Jardins  Type  Justifier  Company,  with  a  capital  of  half  a  mil- 
lion, of  which  he  is  President,  and  the  Des  Jardins  Computing  Register  Company,  with  a  capital  of 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  of  which  he  is  Vice-President. 


JOSEPH    R    HAWLEY. 

Hon.  Joseph  Roswell  Hawley,  LL.D.,  Brevet  Major-General,  U.  S.  Volunteers,  editor  of 
national  reputation,  Representative  in  Congress,  President  of  the  United  States  Centennial  Commis- 
sion (1876),  and  Senator  of  the  United  States,  was  born  in  Stewartsville,  Richmond  County,  North 
Carolina,  October  31st,  1826.  On  the  paternal  side  he  descends  from  Samuel  Hawley,  a  native  of  Eng- 
land, who  settled  in  Stratford,  Connecticut,  in  1639.  His  father,  the  Rev.  Francis  Hawley,  was  born 
in  Farmington,  Connecticut,  and  in  early  manhood  went  South  and  engaged  in  business,  later  entering 
the  Baptist  Ministry.  Francis  Hawley  married  Mary  McLeod,  a  native  of  North  Carolina  of  Scotch 
parentage.  In  1857  he  returned  to  Connecticut  and  became  actively  identified  with  the  anti-slavery 
movement.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  prepared  for  college  at  the  grammar  school  in  Hartford, 
Connecticut,  and  at  the  seminary  in  Cazenovia,  New  York.  Entering  Hamilton  College  he  was  gradu- 
ated there  in  1847.  During  his  college  course  he  became  noted  as  a  speaker  and  debater,  and  this  fact, 
probably,  determined  his  choice  of  the  law  as  a  profession.  After  reading  law  under  excellent  auspices, 
both  in  Cazenovia  and  Hartford,  he  began  practice  in  1850  in  the  latter  city,  which  has  since  been  his 
home.  Active  and  capable,  and  with  decided  political  convictions,  he  soon  became  a  leader,  and  chair- 
man of  the  Free  Soil  State  Committee.  In  1852  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  Free  Soil  or  Anti-Slavery 
Convention  which  nominated  John  P.  Hale  for  President  and  George  W.  Julian  for  Vice-President. 
Party  feeling  ran  high  in  all  sections  and  political  contests  were  waged  with  bitterness.  On  the  one 
side  was  property  and  on  the  other  principle;  and  after  nearly  a  century  of  temporizing,  the  "irrepres- 
sible conflict"  began.  Young  Hawley  was  a  giant  in  those  days  even:  his  eloquence  and  vigor  had  full 
play  and  were  exerted  in  every  compaign.  He  also  wrote  for  the  Free  Soil  press.  The  so-called 
"Know-Nothing"  movement  aroused  his  fierce  opposition.  He  saw  that  time  and  energy  were  being 
wasted  on  non-essentials,  and,  knowing  that  victory  could  only  be  gained  by  numbers,  he  bent  his 
energies  to  the  great  task  of  uniting  all  opponents  of  slavery.  It  is  of  record  that  the  first  meeting  for 
the  organization  of  the  Republican  party  was  held  in  his  office  in  Hartford,  at  his  call,  on  February 
4th,  1856,  among  others  present  being  Gideon  Welles  and  John  M.  Niles.  For  three  months  he  was  on 
the  stump  for  Fremont  in  the  canvass  of  that  year.     Politics  now  had  become  with  him  a  labor  of  love 
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and  he  relinquished  a  promising  career  at  the  bar  to  plunge  more  fully  into  the  battle  for  the  rights  of 
man.  Early  in  1857  he  assumed  the  editorship  of  the  Hartford  Evening  Press,  a  new  venture  as  a 
distinctively  Republican  paper,  and  in  which  his  partner  was  Wm.  Faxon,  afterwards  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy.  The  first  mutterings  of  the  Southern  Rebellion  found  him  at  this  task,  and  al- 
ready with  reputation  as  a  speaker,  writer  and  political  leader  in  the  ranks  of  the  most  pronounced 
opponents  of  slavery.  In  1852  the  six  electoral  votes  of  Connecticut  were  polled  for  Pierce,  the  Demo- 
cratic nominee;  but  through  the  labors  of  Hawley  and  his  associates  they  went  to  Fremont  in  1856 
and  to  Lincoln  in  i860.  Immediately  upon  learning  of  the  call  for  troops  to  defend  the  Union,  Mr. 
Hawley,  then  in  this  thirty-fifth  year,  drew  up  a  form  of  enlistment  and  signing  it  himself  with  no 
other  design  than  that  of  setting  a  patriotic  example,  had  the  honor  of  becoming  the  first  soldier  of 
Connecticut  in  the  civil  war.  Mr.  Hawley  was  no  laggard  when  hostilities  were  decided  upon.  Within 
twenty-four  hours  he  and  an  associate  named  Drake — afterwards  Colonel  of  the  Tenth  Connecticut 
Regiment — had  a  rifle  company  ready  for  muster-in,  the  arms  for  it  being  procured  by  Hawley,  per- 
sonally, from  Sharp's  factory.  Elected  its  captain,  he  went  with  it  to  the  front  and  for  his  good  con- 
duct at  the  battle  of  Bull  Run  was  specially  praised  by  Gen.  E.  D.  Keyes,  brigade  commander.  His  short 
term  of  service  over,  he  joined  Col.  Alfred  H.  Terry  in  recruiting  the  Seventh  Connecticut  Volun- 
teers— a  three  years'  regiment — and  was  commissioned  its  Lieutenant-Colonel.  The  "Seventh"  went 
South  in  the  Port  Royal  Expedition  and  on  the  capture  of  the  forts,  was  the  first  sent  ashore  as  a  gar- 
rison. For  four  months  the  regiment  participated  in  the  siege  of  Fort  Pulaski  and  upon  the  surrender 
of  this  post  was  selected  as  its  garrison.  Succeeding  Terry  as  Colonel,  Hawley  commanded  the  "Sev- 
enth" in  the  battles  of  James  Island  and  Pocotaligo,  and  in  Brannan's  expedition  to  Florida  in  January, 
1863.  For  a  time  he  commanded  the  post  of  Fernandina  and  from  there  undertook  an  unsuccessful 
expedition  against  Charleston.  As  commander  of  a  brigade  on  Morris  Island,  in  June,  1863,  he  took 
part  in  the  siege  of  Charleston,  and,  in  July  and  the  following  months,  in  the  operations  which  resulted 
in  the  capture  of  Fort  Wagner.  At  the  battle  of  Olustee,  Florida,  in  February,  1864,  he  led  a  brigade 
under  Gen.  Truman  Seymour.  The  losses  of  the  whole  Federal  forces  in  this  encounter  footed  up 
thirty-eight  per  cent.  Hawley's  regiment  had  been  armed  by  him  with  the  Spencer  breech-loading 
rifle  and  was  particularly  effective.  In  April,  1864,  Hawley  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  a  bri- 
gade in  Terry's  division,  Tenth  Corps,  Army  of  the  James,  and  was  in  the  battles  of  Drewry's  Bluff, 
Deep  Run,  Derbytown  Road,  and  various  affairs  near  Bermuda  Hundred  and  Deep  Bottom.  He  com- 
manded a  division  in  the  fight  on  the  Newmarket  Road,  and  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Petersburg.  Re- 
peatedly commended  by  his  immediate  superiors,  he  was  commissioned  Brigadier-General  in  Septem- 
ber, 1864.  In  November  following  he  was  selected  to  command  a  picked  brigade  which  was  detached 
from  the  army  at  the  front  and  sent  lo  New  York  City  to  assist  in  preserving  the  peace  during  the 
week  of  the  Presidential  election.  General  Hawley  succeeded  to  the  command  of  Terry's  division 
when  that  officer  was  assigned  to  lead  the  expedition  against  Fort  Fisher  in  January,  1865;  and  later 
was  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Tenth  Corps  under  Terry.  On  the  capture  of  Wilmington,  N.  C,  he  was 
detached  by  General  Schofield  to  establish  a  base  of  supplies  there  for  Sherman's  army, — then  on  its 
way  northward  from  Savannah, — and  commanded  Southeastern  North  Carolina.  Rejoining  Gen. 
Terry  in  June,  he  served  as  Chief  of  Staff  for  the  Department  of  Virginia.  He  was  mustered  out  of 
the  service  in  January,  1866,  with  the  rank  of  Brevet  Major-General.  And  now  began  a  career  in 
civil  life  which  has  been  marked  by  many  brilliant  successes  and  which  still  continues  with  almost 
unabated  vigor.  Almost  before  he  had  rested  from  the  conflicts  of  the  preceding  five  years  he 
was  elected  Governor  of  Connecticut.  This  was  in  April,  1866.  In  the  following  year,  although  re- 
nominated, he  was  defeated.  Resuming  editorial  work,  he  united  the  Evening  Press  with  the  Courant, 
and  became  a  national  force  in  the  political  contests  following  the  war.  In  1868  he  was  President  of 
the  Republican  National  Convention  and  was  a  Presidential  Elector  on  the  Grant  and  Colfax  ticket. 
In  1872,  1876  and  1880  he  was  a  prominent  member  of  the  Republican  National  Conventions  and  his 
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voice  was  heard  with  telling  effect  on  the  issues  before  the  people  in  these  several  campaigns.  Elected 
in  November,  1872,  a  Representative  in  the  Forty-second  Congress  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the 
death  of  Julius  L.  Strong,  he  was  re-elected  to  the  Forty-third  Congress.  For  the  Forty-fourth  and 
Forty-fifth  Congresses  he  was  defeated;  but  was  successful  in  regaining  his  seat  in  1879,  serving  in  the 
Forty-sixth  Congress.  When  the  United  States  Centennial  Commission  was  organized  in  1872,  Gen. 
Hawley  was  chosen  its  President  and  remained  its  head  until  it  closed  its  labors,  five  years  later.  Two 
full  years  of  his  time  were  devoted  to  its  work,  and  the  success  of  the  Exhibition  in  Philadelphia  was 
admitted  to  be  due  in  large  part  to  his  untiring  labors  and  to  the  admirable  selections  made  by  him 
for  the  several  committees — of  all  of  which  committees  he  was  ex-oflicio  a  member.  General  Hawley 
was  elected  a  Senator  of  the  United  States  by  the  Connecticut  Legislature  in  1881,  succeeding  Wm. 
W.  Eaton,  and  being  the  unanimous  choice  of  his  party  for  the  office.  He  was  re-elected  in  1887,  again 
in  1893,  and  for  the  fourth  time  in  1899;  and  at  the  present  writing  (1901)  is  entering  upon  his 
twenty-first  year  of  continuous  service  in  the  upper  branch  of  the  National  Legislature.  His  com- 
mittee work  in  both  houses  has  been  as  various  as  well-performed.  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives he  served  on  the  Committee  on  Claims,  Banking,  Currency,  Military  Affairs  and  Appropria- 
tions. In  the  Senate  he  has  won  the  respect  of  the  whole  people  by  his  unselfish  devotion  to  the  public 
interests.  Among  the  important  Senate  Committees  on  which  he  has  served  may  be  named  those  on 
Coast  Defences,  Railroads  and  Military  Affairs.  He  was  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Civil  Serv- 
ice and  vigorously  promoted  the  enactment  of  civil-service-reform  legislation.  As  Chairman  of  a  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Ordnance  and  War  Ships  he  submitted  a  long  and  valuable  report,  the  result  of 
careful  investigation  into  steel  production  and  heavy  gun-making  in  England  and  the  United  States. 
His  work  on  the  Select  Committee  on  the  Construction  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal  was  notable  and  of  high 
value  to  the  project.  For  some  time  past  he  has  been  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs, 
and  throughout  the  Spanish-American  War  and  the  Philippine  insurrection  rendered  valuable  service 
to  the  country  in  this  capacity.  His  labors  on  the  Army  Reorganization  bill,  now  before  Congress, 
have  been  in  the  interest  of  immediate  action  along  simple  and  well-understood  lines  amply  tested  by 
experience  during  the  civil  war.  A  patriot  and  a  soldier  he  has  no  patience  with  schemers  and  on  all 
occasions  vigorously  opposes  their  selfish  plans.  In  general  legislation  he  has  upheld  a  protective 
tariff,  has  favored  universal  suffrage,  has  advocated  "sound  money,"  and  has  opposed  the  tendency  to 
Federal  centralization.  He  is  a  strict  constructionist  of  the  Constitution  in  favor  of  the  rights  and 
dignity  of  the  individual  States.  For  nearly  half  a  century  his  voice  has  been  heard  as  a  champion  of 
the  people;  and  as  an  orator  he  is  welcomed  everywhere  and  has  few  superiors.  In  religious  belief 
he  is  a  Congregationalist.  Hamilton  College,  Yale  University  and  Trinity  College  of  Hartford  have 
each  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws.  Many  other  honors  have  been  accorded  him, 
among  them,  not  the  least  valued,  being  the  cordial  appreciation  of  the  people  of  his  own  State,  which 
has  been  most  emphatic  and  of  long  duration,  and  of  his  party,  which,  ranking  him  with  the  greatest 
Americans  of  his  time,  has  on  more  than  one  occasion  considered  him  as  an  available  candidate  for 
the  Presidential  nomination.  In  the  National  Convention  of  1884  the  Connecticut  delegation  voted 
for  him  for  President  on  every  ballot. 
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F.    M.    GARLAND. 

The  marvellous  achievements  of  American  business-men  in  the  great  fields  of  industry,  com- 
merce and  finance,  of  which  the  world  has  had  recently  such  impressive  illustrations,  startle  by  their 
comprehensiveness  of  plan,  fearlessnesss  of  execution  and  superlativeness  of  advantage;  but  in  the  es- 
sential quality  of  genius  they  are  hardly  more  remarkable  than  the  substantial  victories  won  by  Amer- 
ican mechanics,  whose  fecundity  and  originality  in  the  field  of  invention  have  practically  revolutionized 
almost  every  human  handicraft  and  ameliorated  in  innumerable  ways  the  conditions  of  human  exist- 
ence. But  while  the  benign  arts  of  peace  have  been  fostered  and  prospered  by  American  invention, 
the  malign  arts  of  war  have  likewise  drawn  sustenance  and  strength  from  her  matchless  fertility. 
Despite  religion  and  reason  the  arbitrament  of  the  sword  is  still  appealed  to  and  the  horrors  of  carnage 
continue  to  affront  and  affright  the  better  instincts  of  humanity.  In  recent  times  these  horrors  have 
been  mitigated  in  a  degree  by  humane  endeavor  and  agreement.  To  put  an  end  to  war,  however,  is 
really  the  first  great  problem  that  humanity  is  called  upon  to  solve;  and  until  this  is  accomplished  no 
stable  advantage  can  be  gained.  In  the  opinion  of  many  profound  thinkers  its  cessation  can  be  effected 
only  through  making  it  so  appallingly  destructive  that  the  moral  sentiment  of  the  world  will  revolt 
against  resort  to  its  horrors.  Viewed  in  this  light  the  evolution  of  powerful  engines  of  destruction 
for  war  purposes  is  the  surest  means  to  hasten  the  advent  of- a  universal  resort  to  arbitration  in  na- 
tional or  international  difficulties  or  disputes;  and  the  inventor  who  successfully  compels  his  genius 
along  these  lines  is  the  truest  benefactor  of  the  human  race.  One  of  the  youngest  men  to  achieve 
fame  in  this  field  is  Frank  Milton  Garland,  of  New  Haven,  inventor  of  the  "Garland  Rapid  Fire 
Gun."  Springing  from  good  New  England  stock,  he  is  the  son  of  Moses  and  Cevalla  (Bean)  Gar- 
land, natives  and  residents  of  the  little  village  of  Hennaker,  Merrimac  County,  New  Hampshire,  where 
he  also  was  born,  forty-six  years  ago.  The  humble  circumstances  of  his  parents,  and  the  limitations 
of  the  period  and  the  locality,  deprived  him  of  greater  advantages  of  schooling  than  fell  to  the  lot  of 
poor  boys;  but  he  profited  by  his  opportunities,  and  having  made  the  most  of  them,  began  to  look  about 
him  and  throughout  the  surrounding  country  for  employment.  Meantime,  discovering  in  himself  a 
taste  for  music,  he  joined  the  village  brass-band  and  took  up  cornet  playing.  Soon  his  great  ambition 
and  the  burden  of  his  prayers  was  to  become  the  b^st  cornet  player  in  the  State  of  New  Hampshire. 
This  desire,  it  appears,  was  largely  accomplished,  for  when  he  was  but  sixteen  years  of  age  it  was  quite 
generally  admitted  that  he  was  the  best  cornetist  for  his  age  in  that  State.  Although  wholly  self- 
taught,  he  became  the  leader  of  the  band  and  a  proficient  performer,  whose  reputation  was  heralded  far 
beyond  his  native  surroundings.  No  business  prospects  appearing  and  being  too  active  and  restive  for 
farm  life,  he  left  home  in  his  seventeenth  year  and  found  employment  in  New  Haven  in  the  works  of 
the  Winchester  Arms  Manufacturing  Company.  Here  he  gained  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  ma- 
chinist's trade  and  became  a  master  of  fire-arms  mechanism.  Although  otherwise  congenial,  his  posi- 
tion suffered  from  disquieting  influences,  and  he  gave  it  up  rather  than  endure  them.  While  out  of 
employment  he  one  day  chanced  to  read  in  a  New  York  newspaper  that  Mr.  Maxim  was  making  a 
gun  working  by  recoil.  "If  he  can  do  that,  I  can,"  said  the  young  machinist  to  himself,  and  he  went  to 
work  at  once  upon  the  problem.  His  first  attempt,  in  the  Gatling  style,  resulted  perfectly.  When  this 
gun  was  completed  he  made  a  second,  which  worked  by  a  brake,  as  at  present,  and  superseded  the  first. 
This  brilliant  success  was  achieved  about  ten  years  ago.  Since  then  Mr.  Garland  has  devoted  his  ef- 
forts to  perfecting  his  invention,  with  the  result  that  to-day  he  has  what  he  believes  to  be  and  what 
experts  admit  is  "the  best  and  most  simple  automatic  rapid-fire  gun  ever  constructed  and  of  the  few- 
est parts."  The  gun  is  at  this  writing  being  teste!  by  experts  of  the  United  States  Government.  The 
following  extract  from  the  Nezu  York  Herald  of  April  ist,  1901,  refers  to  these  tests  and  gives  an  ac- 
curate summary  of  the  gun's  distinguishing  features : 
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"In  the  Garland  gun,  the  invention  of  F.  M.  Garland,  a  gunmaker  of  New  Haven,  which 
the  Ordnance  Bureau  of  the  Navy  Department  is  now  experimenting  with,  it  is  thought  a  highly 
powerful  weapon  has  been  developed. 

"Lieutenant  A.  F.  Brand,  under  orders  from  his  superiors,  spent  last  Saturday  in  New  Haven 
studying  the  invention.  Experts  have  declared  that  it  is  a  radical  departure  in  the  making  of  automatic 
rapid  fire  guns,  because  it  does  away  with  the  toggle  joint,  rack  and  pinion  and  pendulum  princi- 
ples.    It  is  based  on  the  counter  recoil  principle. 

"The  gun  is  so  light  that  two  or  three  men  can  carry  it,  and  so  simple  that  an  expert  me- 
chanic can  cripple  it  with  his  fingers;  and,  conversely,  can  repair  it  very  quickly,  almost  as  speedily 
— provided  he  knows  the  gun.  The  mechanism  is  absolutely  perfect,  so  far  as  relation  of  parts  is 
concerned,  like  the  works  of  a  watch  movement.  It  is  claimed  for  the  gun  that  proving  tests 
have  shown  its  greater  speed,  greater  penetrability  and  greater  ease  of  manipulation  than  other 
quick  firing  guns.  It  is  said  that  a  trial  showed  nearly  or  quite  three  hundred  shots  to  the  minute 
at  the  West  Rock  proving  grounds.  The  gun  is  a  i -pounder,  of  steel  barrel,  ten  feet  in  length, 
mounted  on  a  brass  frame,  with  interrupted  screw  breech  block,  and  a  spiral  thread  positive  feed. 
The  latter  features  are  innovations.  The  gun's  mechanism  can  be  arrested  in  its  automatic  feature 
at  the  will  of  the  operator.  When  automatically  operated  the  shells  are  fed  by  a  feed  box  so  quickly 
and  the  cartridges  exploded  with  such  speed  that  the  shells  are  tossed  out  of  the  breech  faster  than  the 
powder  burns. 

"Lieutentant  A.  A.  Hookham,  late  of  the  Royal  Artillery,  an  expert  who  had  charge  of  some 
of  the  Maxim  guns  at  Cape  Town,  is  now  associated  with  Mr.  Garland,  the  inventor.  It  is  said  that 
$150,000  have  been  expended  in  the  last  two  years  in  patents  and  in  perfecting  the  gun  by  experi- 
ments." 

The  field  gun  as  seen  at  the  works  in  New  Haven  is  larger  than  the  naval  gun  and  has  two  bar- 
rels. It  is  capable  of  discharging  300  shots  a  minute.  Mounted  on  the  front  axle,  instead  of  the  rear 
one,  as  in  ordinary  artillery,  it  has  a  three-bar  support,  extending  and  converging  into  a  casting  which 
rests  upon  a  small  wheel  having  a  free  radius,  so  as  to  turn  the  main  axle  and  wheels  to  any  position 
in  action.  The  rear  axle  and  wheels  are  much  the  heavier,  the  axle  being  a  massive  casting  with 
shelves  and  grooves  that  let  in  and  fasten  the  tongue  and  small  wheels  firmly.  In  transit  the  front 
axle  is  turned  and  the  gun  points  towards  the  horses  instead  of  to  the  rear  as  ordinarily.  Steel,  brass 
and  nickel  are  the  metals  used  in  its  construction ;  and  its  superstructure  and  even  the  massive,  rubber- 
tired,  oak  wheels  are  resplendent  in  these  metals.  Altogether,  the  gun  is  a  most  attractive  piece  of 
workmanship,  with  its  wonderful  mechanism,  graceful  construction  and  beautiful  ornamentation.  In 
service,  the  gunner  is  protected  by  a  large  square  shield  of  armor  plate,  one  inch  thick.  This  marvel- 
lously perfect  weapon  of  war  belongs  to  that  class  of  modern  ordnance  that  is  fast  making  war  too  ter- 
rible to  be  much  longer  thought  of — among  civilized  nations  at  least ;  in  other  words,  it  may  be  called 
a  "Peace-Maker,"  and  its  inventor  be  classed  among  those  who  promote  the  welfare  rather  than  th1 
destruction  of  the  human  race.  Although  modest  and  unpretending,  Mr.  Garland  has  seen  a  great 
deal  of  the  world  and  has  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  meeting  a  number  of  its  historical  characters.  At 
the  close  of  the  Chino- Japanese  war  Earl  Li  Hung  Chang,  Grand  Viceroy  of  China,  sent  to  the  United 
States  for  a  company  of  professional  mechanics  and  engineers  to  come  out  to  China  for  the  purpose  of 
consulting  with  the  Peking  Government  in  the  matter  of  opening  mines,  building  railroads  and  tele- 
graphs and  developing  the  resources  of  the  Empire.  At  the  request  of  a  friend  Mr.  Garland,  with  the 
aid  of  two  other  gentlemen,  organized  such  a  company  and  went  to  Peking.  Unfortunately  the  jour- 
ney proved  futile,  the  Empire  being  in  such  an  unsettled  condition  owing  to  the  war  that  any  opera- 
tions were  then  impracticable.  Mr.  Garland  and  his  associates,  however,  as  the  guests  of  the  govern- 
ment, traveled  over  a  great  part  of  China.  They  also  visited  and  traveled  extensively  in  Japan.  It  is 
a  singular  fact  that  while  Mr.  Garland  with  difficulty  can  hardly  find  words  to  talk  about  his  own 
career  and  experiences,  he  becomes  wonderfully  fluent,  even  eloquent,  whenever  he  refers  to  the  Chinese. 
A  practical,  hard-headed,  self-made  man,  he  concedes  to  them  great  praise,  and  his  views  bear  out 
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what  has  been  so  frequently  asserted  by  the  scientists  and  scholars  of  every  civilized  land  who  have 
written  about  this  interesting  people  and  their  older  civilization.  Mr.  Garland  declares  he  could  write 
a  book  about  China,  so  much  is  there  of  fascinating  interest  in  the  country  and  its  strange  people.  "I 
cannot  possibly  put  in  words,"  he  says,  "my  admiration  for  the  stability,  genuine  straightforwardness 
and  honesty  of  the  Chinese  in  business  transactions.  Among  Chinese  merchants  such  a  thing  as  a  con- 
tract is  unknown.  It  isn't  true  at  all  that  they  are  a  low  race,  but  it  is  true  that  they  are  superior  in 
many  things  to  any  other  nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Their  methods  of  business  are  the  simplest 
possible.  No  Chinese  groceryman  but  what  can  tell  you  at  night  how  many  matches  he  has  on  hand, 
as  he  counts  them  one  by  one  and  knows  exactly  how  he  stands  to  a  farthing."  Speaking  recently  of 
Chinese  notables  he  had  met,  Mr.  Garland  said:  "I  had  an  hour's  conversation  with  Li  Hung  Chang 
and  he  showed  remarkable  intelligence  to  the  highest  possible  degree.  His  questions  and  his  answers 
were  models  of  a  precise  diplomat.  1  wish  to  say  that  I  met  the  present  Chinese  Minister,  Mr.  Wu 
Ting-Fang,  in  Peking  while  on  my  first  visit  to  the  great  Viceroy,  and  he  was  then  acting  as  Private 
Secretary  for  him.  Since  he  has  been  appointed  to  the  post  of  American  Minister  I  have  visited  him 
often  and  renewed  the  old  acquaintance  of  so  long  ago.  I  consider  him  one  of  the  most  intelligent 
men  in  this  country."  Among  the  treasured  souvenirs  of  his  sojourn  in  China,  Mr.  Garland  especially 
values  fine  Chinese  photographs  of  Li  Hung  Chang  and  of  the  late  Prince  Kung,  uncle  of  the  present 
Emperor.  Although  comparatively  unknown  until  the  merits  of  his  invention  brought  him  well-de- 
served public  recognition,  practically  in  spite  of  himself,  Mr.  Garland  has  been  an  unusually  active 
worker  and  a  man  of  wide  and  interesting  affiliations,  and  for  a  number  of  years  has  enjoyed  the  per- 
sonal friendship  and  respect  of  many  prominent  men,  including  politicians,  financiers  and  scientists,  to 
whom,  doubtless,  his  native  wit,  vigor  and  terseness  of  speech  and  wide  knowledge  of  practical  affairs 
proved  as  attractive  as  did  to  him  their  own  culture,  experiences  and  personal  charm.  The  late  James 
G.  Blaine  was  one  of  those  friendships  he  specially  valued.  Mr.  Garland  is  a  man  of  medium  height 
and  sturdy  build.  Energy  and  decision  are  stamped  in  both  form  and  feature.  His  physical  endur- 
ance admits  of  unwearying  toil  and  application  and  is  only  equalled  by  the  natural  courtesy  and  urban- 
ity which  indicate  the  man  of  heart  as  well  as  of  brain.  His  epitome  of  life  and  its  experiences  to  one 
who,  like  himself,  has  made  the  best  use  of  his  talents,  may  fittingly  close  this  brief  sketch  of  his  busy 
and  successful  life :  "The  man  that  never  makes  mistakes  never  does  anything  and  is  seldom  heard 
of.  The  man  that  does  things  and  makes  many  mistakes  is  talked  about  by  everybody  and  needs  no 
monument  to  perpetuate  his  fame." 
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NATHANIEL    WHEELER. 

Nathaniel  Wheeler,  organizer,  and  also  executive  head  and  President,  from  its  inception 
until  his  death,  of  the  Wheeler  and  Wilson  Manufacturing  Company,  chief  promoter  throughout  the 
world  of  the  great  and  beneficent  labor-saving  invention  of  the  sewing  machine  with  which  his  name 
is  indissolubly  connected,  and  the  colleague  of  its  inventor  in  its  marvellous  development,  was  born 
in  Watertown,  Litchfield  County,  Conn.,  Sept.  7,  1820,  and  died  at  his  home  on  Golden  Hill,  Bridge- 
port, in  the  same  State,  Dec.  31,  1S93.  In  the  paternal  line  he  was  of  the  seventh  generation  of  his 
family  in  America  and  a  lineal  descendant  of  Moses  Wheeler,  born  in  England  in  1598,  who  came  to 
New  England  with  a  company  from  the  county  of  Kent,  probably  in  1637.  He  was  in  New  Haven  as 
early  as  1644,  and  very  likely  was  one  of  the  associates  of  the  Rev.  John  Davenport  in  establishing  the 
settlement  there.  At  all  events  he  received  a  tract  of  land  in  that  town  in  1643.  Some  four  or  five 
years  later  he  removed  to  Stratford,  founded,  in  1639,  by  a  group  of  settlers  from  New  Haven,  and 
there  also  received  a  tract  of  land,  which  he  cultivated,  following,  at  the  same  time,  his  trade  of  ship 
carpenter  and  running  the  ferry  across  the  Housatonic  River.  He  lived  to  the  great  age  of  one  hun- 
dred years,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  an  extensive  land  owner.  His  son,  also  named  Moses, 
through  whom  the  descent  continues,  was  born  in  165 1  and  died  Jan.  30,  1724-5.  In  the  next  generation 
the  descent  was  through  his  son  Samuel,  born  Feb.  2j,  1681-2;  died,  1721.  The  latter's  son,  Capt. 
James  Wheeler,  born  1716,  was  the  great-grandfather  of  Nathaniel;  he  died  in  Derby,  Conn.,  July  9, 
1768.  His  son,  Deacon  James  Wheeler,  born  April  6,  1745,  was  Nathaniel's  grandfather.  He  died 
at  Watertown,  the  year  preceding  Nathaniel's  birth.  His  son,  David  Wheeler,  the  father  of  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch,  was  born  Sept.  6,  1789.  He  was  a  carriage  manufacturer  and  also  the  owner  of  a 
farm.  He  married  for  his  first  wife  Phcebe  De  Forest,  who  bore  him  two  children — Joseph  and  Mary. 
Upon  her  death  he  married  Sarah  De  Forest,  of  the  same  family,  by  whom  he  had  four  children — 
Nathaniel,  George,  Jane  and  Belinda.  The  De  Forests  were  descendants  of  a  Huguenot  family  of 
Avesnes,  France,  some  of  whose  members  fled  to  Leyden,  Holland,  to  escape  religious  persecution. 
One  of  these,  named  Isaac,  son  of  Jesse  and  Marie  (Du  Cloux)  De  Forest,  emigrated  from  Leyden 
to  New  Amsterdam  in  1636,  and  there  married  Sarah  Du  Trieux,  who  bore  him  fourteen  children. 
One  of  these,  named  David,  settled  in  Stratford  and  was  the  ancestor  of  the  mother  of  the  subject  of 
this  sketch.  After  getting  a  sound  English  education  in  the  common  school  of  his  native  place,  Na- 
thaniel Wheeler  apprenticed  himself  to  his  father  and  learned  the  carriage  maker's  trade.  Having  a 
special  taste  that  wav,  he  was  given  charge  of  the  ornamental  part  of  the  work,  but  on  coming  of  age 
he  assumed  management  of  the  entire  business  in  order  that  his  father  might  be  able  to  devote  himself 
more  fully  to  the  cultivation  of  the  farm.  About  five  years  later  he  took  up  the  manufacture  of  various 
small  metallic  articles — largely  buckles  and  slides  for  hat  bands ;  and,  substituting  machinery  for  hand 
labor,  very  greatly  reduced  the  cost  of  production — thus  displaying  that  eminently  practical  ability  mani- 
fested throughout  his  life.  In  1848  he  united  his  business  with  that  of  Messrs.  Warren  &  Woodruff, 
manufacturers  of  similar  articles.  The  new  firm,  taking  the  style  of  Warren,  Wheeler  &  Woodruff, 
erected  a  building  for  the  enlarged  business,  of  which  Mr.  Wheeler  took  entire  charge.  In  a  short  time 
he  perceived  that  the  firm's  plant  could  be  still  further  utilized;  and  it  was  while  seeking  something- 
new  to  manufacture  that  he  became  interested  in  the  machine  with  which  his  whole  subsequent  business 
life  was  identified.  While  it  is  true  that  the  art  of  sewing  by  machinery. — one  of  the  most  important 
of  all  mechanic  arts  relating  to  labor-saving  machines — was  essentially  American  in  its  origin  and  has 
been  pre-eminently  so  in  its  progressive  development,  European  genius  and  skill  had  been  groping  to- 
ward it  for  nearly  a  century  before  practical  results  of  value  were  reached  by  American  inventors 
working  with  no  knowledge  of  the  efforts  of  their  European  brethren.    Weisenthal,  as  early  as  1755, 
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Heilmann,  Thomas  Saint  (granted  an  English  patent  in  1790),  Thimonier  (who  first  obtained  a  pat- 
ent in  France  in  1830),  Newton  and  Archbold,  of  England,  and  possibly  others,  essayed  the  invention, 
but  not  one  of  these  nor  all  collectively  ever  pointed  the  way  to  what  would  now  be  considered  a  prac- 
tical sewing  machine.  Something  was  done,  it  is  said,  by  Walter  Hunt,  of  New  York,  as  early  as 
i832-'34;  but  the  contrivance  alleged  to  have  been  made  by  him  was  abandoned  or  neglected  until  the 
success  of  others  had  become  publicly  known.  The  imperfect  production  of  Elias  Howe,  patented  in 
1846,  was,  undoubtedly,  the  first  important  step  toward  a  practical  machine,  but  the  perfected  "Howe" 
was  not  patented  until  1857.  The  American  inventor  whose  work  in  this  field  first  reached  satisfactory 
results  was  Allen  B.  Wilson,  a  native  of  Cortland  County,  N.  Y.  While  working  at  his  trade  as  a 
journeyman  cabinet-maker  in  Adrian,  Michigan,  in  1847,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  a  sewing  ma- 
chine. He  knew  nothing  of  what  others  had  thought  or  done  in  this  direction.  In  1848,  while  work- 
ing at  his  trade  in  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  he  completed  the  drawings  of  his  projected  machine  and  in  the 
spring  of  the  following  year  finished  his  model.  Although  not  a  machinist  and  not  able  to  procure  suit- 
able tools,  he  made  with  his  own  hands  every  part  of  the  machine,  whether  of  wood  or  metal.  This 
machine  contained  as  essential  parts  a  curved  eye-pointed  needle,  a  two-pointed  shuttle,  making  a  stitch 
at  each  forward  and  at  each  backward  movement,  and  a  two-motion  feed.  This  "feed-motion"  con- 
sisted of  a  serrated  bar,  which  was  horizontally  reciprocated,  and,  being  constantly  in  contact  with  the 
cloth,  moved  the  material  forward  at  the  proper  time  by  the  forward  inclination  of  the  teeth,  and  re- 
ceded while  the  material  was  held  in  position  by  the  needle  before  the  latter  was  withdrawn  there- 
from. Authorities  agree  that  "this  was  the  first  machine  ever  constructed  that  contained  a  device 
answering  to  any  extent  the  requirements  of  a  feed  that  would  enable  the  operator  to  control  at  will 
the  direction  of  the  stitching,  and  thus  to  sew  continuous  seams  of  any  length,  either  straight  or 
curved,  and  to  turn  corners  of  any  angle."  Building  a  second  machine  on  the  same  plan,  but  of  better 
construction,  at  North  Adams,  Mass.,  in  May,  1849,  he  secured  a  United  States  patent  for  it,  Nov.  12, 
1850.  Not  yet  quite  satisfied  with  his  work,  Mr.  Wilson,  in  a  third  construction,  supplanted  the 
shuttle  by  a  rotating  hook  and  reciprocating  bobbin,  while  the  two-motion  feed  gave  way  to  a  seg- 
mental screw  feed.  A  patent  for  this  was  issued  to  Mr.  Wilson,  Aug.  12,  1851.  But  the  inventor  desir- 
ing greater  perfection  devised  a  machine  with  rotary  hook  and  stationary  bobbin,  for  which  he  obtained 
a  patent,  June  15,  1852.  This  last  machine  contained  another  most  important  improvement  which  Mr. 
Wilson  described  but  did  not  claim  in  his  application  for  the  patent,  but  for  which  he  obtained  a 
patent,  Dec.  19,  1854.  This  improvement  was  the  celebrated  "four-motion"  feed  which,  in  some  form 
or  other,  has  been  adopted  in  almost  all  systems  of  sewing  machines.  These  later  and  important  im- 
provements were  all  developed  after  Mr.  Wheeler  became  interested.  Impressed  by  his  first  view  of  Mr. 
Wilson's  achievement,  in  December,  1850,  and  foreseeing  great  possibilities,  he  entered  into  an  agree- 
ment with  Messrs.  E.  Lee  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  then  controlling  the  patent,  to  build  five  hundred  ma- 
chines at  Watertown.  His  next  step  was  to  secure  Mr.  Wilson's  services  to  superintend  their  manu- 
facture. Shortly  afterward  new  arrangements  were  entered  into,  and,  relations  with  the  New  York 
firm  being  terminated,  a  co-partnership  was  formed  between  Messrs.  Warren,  Wheeler,  Woodruff 
and  Wilson,  under  the  title  "Wheeler,  Wilson  &  Co.,"  for  the  purpose  of  developing  the  inventions  of 
the  last  named  and  for  the  manufacture  and  saleof  sewing-machines  embodying  his  devices.  They  manu- 
factured the  original  "Wheeler  &  Wilson  Sewing  Machines"  and  made  a  thorough  success  of  them, 
not  only  in  the  household,  but  in  light  manufacturing  as  well.  This  success  was  due  to  the  intelligent, 
energetic  and  persevering  efforts  of  Mr.  Wheeler,  who  became  the  mercantile  head  of  the  new  con- 
cern, and  who  put  into  practical  shape  the  improvements  subsequently  devised  by  Mr.  Wilson.  The 
introduction  of  the  machine,  placing  it  in  factories  and  work-shops  and  demonstrating  its  value  in 
families,  was  carried  out  under  Mr.  ^Vheeler's  tactful  and  vigorous  initiative.  Opposition,  prejudice 
and  disbelief  melted  before  the  enterprising  activity  of  this  persevering  and  resourceful  man.  In  a  brief 
period  the  machine  was  in  successful  operation  not  only  in  New  York,  but  as  well  in  Boston,  Philadel- 
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phia,  and  other  large  cities.  In  October,  1853,  the  business  was  reorganized  as  a  joint  stock  company 
under  the  laws  of  Connecticut,  taking  the  title  "Wheeler  &  Wilson  Manufacturing  Company."  The 
capital  of  the  corporation  was  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  dollars,  the  patents  being  valued  at  one 
hundred  thousand  and  the  machinery  and  stock  at  sixty  thousand.  For  a  year  or  two — the  crucial 
period  in  the  enterprise — Mr.  Wheeler  acted  as  General  Manager  and  executive  head  of  the  company.  In 
1855  he  became  President  and  filled  that  office  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Mr.  Wilson  retired 
from  active  participation  in  the  business  about  a  year  previous,  but  received  a  regular  salary,  and  also 
considerable  sums  of  money  on  the  renewal  of  his  patents.  He  died  April  29,  1888.  Of  his  rotating 
hook  and  stationary  bobbin,  it  has  been  declared  by  high  authority  that :  "They  constitute  an  inven- 
tion as  absolutely  original,  ingenious  and  effective  as  any  to  be  found  in  the  whole  range  of  mechanics, 
and  which  has  never  failed  to  excite  the  unqualified  admiration  of  competent  experts."  In  1856  the 
factory  was  removed  from  Watertown  to  Bridgeport.  Mr.  Wheeler  also  removed  thither  and  at  once 
identified  himself  actively  with  the  interests  of  the  city.  One  of  the  first  steps  taken  was  to  enlarge  the 
output.  When  with  increased  factory  space  and  improved  machinery — secured  at  the  expenditure  of  a 
few  thousand  dollars,  which  to  many  of  the  stockholders  seemed  like  reckless  extravagance— the  out- 
put had  reached  twenty-five  machines  a  day,  it  was  supposed  the  demands  of  the  world  could  be  easily 
supplied.  Even  Mr.  Wheeler  himself  expected  no  greater  success.  But  the  business  advanced  with 
rapid  strides.  In  1859  the  capital  stock  was  increased  to  four  hundred  thousand  dollars;  and  by  spe- 
cial act  of  the  Connecticut  Legislature,  was  advanced  to  one  million  dollars  in  1864.  Fire  swept  away 
a  portion  of  the  buildings  of  the  company  in  1875,  but  they  were  rebuilt  immediately  on  an  improved 
plan.  Important  additions  have  been  made  from  time  to  time,  and  to-day  the  company's  works,  includ- 
ing the  machine  factories,  the  cabinet  factory,  the  needle  factory,  and  the  foundry,  cover  a  ground 
space  of  some  fifteen  acres.  It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  Bridgeport  has  been  a  great  gainer 
through  the  establishment  of  these  works  within  its  limits.  During  the  first  decade  the  population 
doubled,  growing  from  about  seven  thousand  five  hundred  to  nearly  fourteen  thousand.  The  wealth 
and  importance  of  the  city  likewise  increased  proportionately,  and  the  impetus  given  is  still  felt.  Mr. 
Wheeler's  activity  in  the  sewing-machine  business  was  not  confined  to  the  administration  and  super- 
vision of  affairs,  but  extended  to  the  mechanical  department,  and  he  advanced  the  art  by  important  in- 
ventions of  his  own,  for  which  patents  were  granted  in  the  United  States  and  foreign  countries.  In 
recognition  of  his  services  in  this  department  of  industry  he  was  decorated  at  the  World's  Exposition 
held  in  Vienna,  in  1873,  with  the  Imperial  Order  of  Francis  Joseph,  and  at  the  Exposition  Universale, 
held  in  Paris  in  1889,  he  received  the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  of  France.  His  energies,  however, 
were  exercised  with  equal  ability  in  other  directions—in  various  business  enterprises  and  in  the  field 
of  invention.  His  versatility  was  remarkable.  As  sole  inventor  or  jointly  with  others  he  held  patents 
for  inventions  in  wood  filling  compounds,  polishing  the  eyes  of  needles,  power  transmitters,  refrigera- 
tors, ventilating  railway  cars,  heating  and  ventilating  buildings,  and  for  a  multitude  of  devices  for  the 
sewing  machine.  In  experiments  toward  the  perfection  of  the  sewing  machine  alone  he  empowered 
the  disbursement  of  nearly  half  a  million  dollars.  The  results  achieved  attest  the  wisdom  of  this  large 
expenditure,  for  the  original  output  of  one  machine  a  day  has  been  increased  to  six  hundred,  and  since 
the  business  was  established  upwards  of  two  million  have  been  sold.  As  a  business-man  Mr.  Wheeler 
was  distinguished  for  his  organizing  and  administrative  abilities,  his  energy,  enterprise,  foresight,  good 
judgment  and  fair  dealing— qualities  which  were  recognized  throughout  the  business  world.  His  power 
and  influence  as  a  citizen  were  exercised  with  beneficent  effect  in  the  social,  political,  educational  and 
religious  activities  of  Connecticut,  and  were  felt  in  a  still  wider  sphere.  His  solicitude  for  all  employed 
by  the  great  corporation  of  which  he  was  the  head  was  especially  marked  and  won  for  him  a  profound 
reciprocal  regard.  He  always  had  at  heart  the  best  interests  6f  Bridgeport,  and  in  many  substantial 
ways  evidenced  this  civic  pride.  His  intelligence,  activity  and  wealth  contributed  largely  to  the  suc- 
cess of  a  number  of  important  local  enterprises.     He  was  a  corporator  and  trustee  of  the  People's  Sav- 
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ings  Bank;  a  director  of  the  Bridgeport  City  Bank,  Bridgeport  Hydraulic  Company,  Bridgeport  Horse 
Railroad  Company,  Fairfield  Rubber  Company,  Willimantic  Linen  Company,  and  New  York,  New 
Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad  Company.  He  was  an  active  member  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  and  of  the  Building  Committees  of  Schools  and  County  Public  Buildings.  His 
public  spirit  was  shown  in  a  variety  of  ways.  He  was  founder  and  first  President  of  the  Seaside  Club; 
one  of  the  chief  donors  of  Seaside  Park  to  the  city,  and  a  commissioner  for  its  development.  He  sub- 
scribed liberally  towards  improving  the  city's  chief  cemetery,  and  to  St.  John's  Church;  also  to  the 
Fairfield  County  Historical  Society.  He  served  with  zeal  as  a  commissioner  for  building  the  State 
Capitol  at  Hartford.  A  Democrat  in  politics,  he  repeatedly  declined  nomination  to  high  official  posi- 
tions, yet  he  served  willingly  in  the  Bridgeport  Common  Council  and  also  for  several  terms  in  the 
State  Legislature  and  Senate.  Under  a  natural  dignity  he  concealed  a  warm  heart,  which  betrayed  it- 
self, however,  in  the  family  circle,  among  close  friends  and  towards  all  in  his  employ.  Upright  in 
every  aim,  gifted  with  rare  business  ability  and  public-spirited  to  the  last  degree,  he  commanded  the 
esteem  of  the  people  of  his  native  State  and  especially  of  those  in  the  community  in  which  for  so  long  a 
period  he  was  a  vital  and  beneficent  factor.  His  activities  made  him  a  millionaire.  Blessed  with  ro- 
bust health  until  1893,  he  failed  rapidly  when  overtaken  by  illness  and  died  just  as  the  year  closed 
Mr.  Wheeler's  first  wife,  Huldah  Bradley,  of  Watertown,  Conn.,  to  whom  he  was  married  in  iSjj. 
died  in  1857.  There  were  four  children  by  this  union: — Martha  and  Anna  B.,  both  of  whom  died 
young,  and  Samuel  H.  and  Ellen  B.  (Mrs.  Edward  Harral,  of  Fairfield,  Conn.).  Samuel  H. 
Wheeler,  who  succeeded  his  father  as  President  of  the  company,  was  born  in  1845.  He  was  for  years 
manager  of  the  company's  business  at  Chicago.  On  August  3,  1858,  Mr.  Nathaniel  Wheeler  married 
Miss  Mary  E.  Crissy,  of  New  Canaan,  Conn.,  who  survives  her  husband.  By  this  marriage  there  were 
four  sons: — Harry  De  Forest,  who  died  in  1881,  in  his  eighteenth  year;  Archer  Crissy  and  William 
Bishop — twins — born  Sept.  18,  1864;  and  Arthur  Penoyer,  who  died  in  infancy.  Mr.  Archer  Crissy 
Wheeler  is  Treasurer  of  the  Fairfield  Rubber  Company,  and  William  B.  Wheeler  is  a  director  of  the 
Wheeler  &  Wilson  Manufacturing  Company.  The  Wheeler  mansion— an  imposing  castellated  struc- 
ture, Gothic  in  type — is  one  of  the  finest  residences  in  Bridgeport,  and  most  charmingly  situated. 


T.    GUILFORD    SMITH. 

Hon.  T.  Guilford  Smith,  A.M.,  C.E.,  LL.D..  an  eminent  American  citizen,  long  prominently 
and  successfully  identified  with  the  great  coal,  iron  and  steel  industries  of  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
unusually  active  for  many  years  in  esthetic,  educational  and  humane  effort,  a  life  Regent  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  State  of  New  York,  since  1890,  and  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Fine  Arts  of  the 
Pan-American  Exposition  at  Buffalo — a  city  in  which  he  has  been  a  resident  since  1872 — was  born  in 
Philadelphia,  August  27th,  1839.  Dr.  Smith  springs  from  "Quaker"  stock— that  sturdy  strain  which 
has  furnished  to  this  country  so  many  men  of  power,  influence  and  irreproachable  lives, — deriving, 
in  the  paternal  line,  from  several  of  the  associates  of  William  Perm  in  founding  Pennsylvania,  and 
likewise  from  the  persecuted  New  England  Quakers.  In  Pennsylvania,  and  also  in  New  Jersey  at 
old  and  beautiful  Burlington,  the  Smith  family  has  flourished  for  two  centuries,  its  members  always 
reputable  and  esteemed  and  in  many  instances  substantial  and  important  elements  in  public  affairs. 
In  Dr.  Smith's  genealogical  chart  his  first  American  ancestor  is  given  as  Ralph  Smith,  presumably  of 
Burlington,  N.  J.,  as  his  wife  was  interred  there  in  St.  Mary's  churchyard,  in  1731.  But  the  same 
name  occurs  in  New  England  records  a  century  preceding  this  date.  Savage,  in  his  "New  Eng- 
land Genealogical  Dictionary,"  mentions  one  Ralph  Smith,  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  of  Christ's  College, 
Cambridge,  who  came  over,  in  1629,  in  the  "Talbot"  with  Higginson  1  afterwards  Colonial  Gov- 
ernor) as  first  minister  to  the  Pilgrims  from  Leyden,     Holland.     He    married     (in     1634?)     Mary, 
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widow  of  Richard  Masterson.     He  was  suspected  of  a  tendency  towards  separatism  and  retired,  for 
a  time  at  least,  from  the  ministry.     He  died  at  Boston,  March  ist,  1661.     He  appears  to  have  been 
among  the  early  settlers  of  Eastham,  Mass.,  in  1655;  and  the  fact  that  Thomas  Smith  of  that  place 
had,  among  other  children,  a  son  Ralph,  makes  it  probable  that  the  latter  was  a  grandson  of  the  minis- 
ter.    This  Ralph  Smith  was  born  at  Eastham,  Mass.,    in    1682.      His   mother    died   there  in  1727. 
There  is  a  strong  probability  that  he  is  the  Ralph  Smith,  ancestor  of  Dr.  Smith,  whose  wife,  Olive 
Clark  Smith,  born  in  1698,  died  in  1731,  and  was  buried,  as  aforesaid,  at  Burlington,  N.  J.     Their 
son,  also  Ralph  Smith,  born  in   1721,    (or   1723),  married  in  1749,  Margery  Allen,  a  descendant  of 
George  Allen,   (born  in  England)  of  Lynn,  Mass.,  1636;  at  Sandwich,  Mass.,  1637;  Representative, 
1641-2;  buried  at  Sandwich,  May  2nd,   1648.     Ralph  Allen,  born  in  England,  son  of  the  George 
Allen  mentioned,  was  among  the  "Quakers"  of  Sandwich  who  experienced  the  intolerance  and  persecu- 
tion of  the  magistrates  and  ministers  of  New  England.     His  son,  Jedediah  Allen,  grandfather  of  the 
wife  of  Ralph  Smith,  was  a  member  of  the  Colonial  Assembly  of   New  Jersey  in    1703.     The  great- 
grandfather of  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  Thomas  Smith,  a  Philadelphia  lumber  merchant,  some- 
times called  "Indian  Tom"  by  his  associates,  owing  to  his  swarthy  complexion  and  straight  hair.     He 
died  in    1810,   being  then   in  his   seventy-first   year.     His   wife,   Grizzel    Eastwick   Smith,   who   died 
in  1 85 1,  and  whose  remains  are  interred  in  the  cemetery  of  the  old    Arch    Street    Meeting    House, 
Philadelphia,  was  a  daughter  of  Capt.  Thomas  Eastwick,    and    a    descendant,    through    her    great- 
grandmother,  of  Sir  John  Lloyd,   Knt,  and  Thomas  Brinley,  of  Staffordshire,  Auditor  of  Revenues 
of  Charles  I.     Dr.   Smith's  grandfather,  Charles  Eastwick  Smith,  also  a  Philadelphian,  died  in  1828, 
at  the  comparatively  early  age  of   forty-five  years.     His  wife,  born  Mary  Ogden,  was  a  descendant 
of  David  Ogden,  one  of  the  one  hundred  neighbors  and  friends  of  William  Penn  who  came  over  with 
that  worthy  in  the  good  ship  "Welcome,"  in   1682.     She  survived  her  husband  about  ten  years,  dying 
in  1838.     Pemberton  Smith,  the  father  of  Dr.  Smith,  was  born  in  1816  and  died  in  1873.     His  monu- 
ment may  be  seen  in  Laurel  Hill  Cemetery,  the  beautiful   and   famous   resting-place  of  so  many  of 
Philadelphia's   honored   dead.     Dr.    Smith's   mother,    whose   maiden   name   was   Margaretta   E.    Zell, 
was  a  member  of  the  old  and  highly  respected  Zell    family    of    Philadelphia.      Her    direct    ancestor, 
John  Zell,  a  landed  proprietor  in  that  city  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  is  believed  to 
have  been  two  generations  removed  in  a  relationship  to  Johann  Heinrich  Zell,  of  Philadelphia,  orig- 
inally of  the  city  of  Zell,  Baden,— founded  by  his  father,  who  established  there  the  well-known  porce- 
lain works  still  in  operation— but  later  of  Holland,  where  he  met  William  Penn,  whom,  subsequently, 
he   followed  to  America.     Through  this  remoter  ancestor    the    Zells    trace    their   origin  to  Johannes 
Zellius  or  Zell,  of  Brunswick,  Germany,  who  took  part  in  the  First  Crusade  and  was  knighted  at  Jeru- 
salem in  1099.     He  returned  in  1122,  to  Brunswick,  Germany.     In   later   generations  the   Zells  were 
related,  by  intermarriages,  to  the  Counts  of  Emms,  and    Hildesheim.     One    descendant,    John    Ernst 
von  Zell,  was  created,  in   1487,  Duke  of  Hanover,  from    whom    are    descended  the  royal    house  of 
Brunswick,  of  England;  and  King  George  I.  married  a  lady  of  the  Zell  family.     John  Ernst,  Duke 
of  Hanover,  was  a  friend  of  Martin  Luther;  his  son,  Louis  von  Hanover,  in  1536,  married  a  daugh- 
ter of  Henry  of  Bavaria.     Through  her  mother,  Margaretta    E.    Zell    was   descended  from  the  David 
Ogden,  already  mentioned;  and,  through  one  of  her  grandmothers,  from  the  Levering,  Tunis,  Boker 
and  Van  de  Walle  families  of  earlier  generations.     Through  another  of  her  grandmothers,  Dorothy 
Meng,  of  an  old  Lutheran  family,  she  was  descended  from  John  Christopher  Meng,  a  native  of  Man- 
heim,  Germany,  and  one  of  the  early  settlers  of  Germantown,   Pa.,   whose  wife  was  Anna  Dorothea 
Baumanin,  Baroness  von  Ebsten.     This  John  Christopher  Meng,  upon  the  day  of  his  arrival   Aug. 
24,    1728,  at  Germantown,   formally   renounced  his  allegiance  to  the  Prussian  King,  and  proclaimed 
himself  a  subject  of  the  King  of  England.     With  such  a  varied,  interesting,  reputable  and,  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  term,   "aristocratic"  ancestry,   it  could  hardly  be  otherwise  than  that  the  subject  of  this 
sketch  should  give  a  good  account  of  himself.     His  chances,  however,  were  no  better  than  fall  to  the  lot 
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of  thousands  of  his  young  countrymen,  and  the  lesson  of  his  success  and  usefulness  may  serve  to 
teach  the  ambitious  among  them  the  value  of  adding  to  inherited  talents  a  thorough  technical  educa- 
tion and  an  enlightened  and  unselfish  interest  in  the  affairs  of  life  touching  social  conditions,  educa- 
tional, esthetic  or  humane.  The  foundation  of  Dr.  Smith's  education  was  laid  in  the  private  and 
public  schools  of  his  native  city.  After  graduating  at  the  Central  High  School  he  entered  the  famous 
Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  at  Troy,  N.  Y.,  where,  in  1861,  he  obtained  the  degree  of  Civil 
Engineer,  and  was  elected  to  Delta  Chapter,  Theta  Delta  Chi  Fraternity.  Two  years  later,  still 
continuing  the  higher  studies,  he  was  honored  by  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  conferred  by  his  Phil- 
adelphia alma  mater.  His  first  work  was  in  the  engineering  department  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Read- 
ing Railroad,  and,  acquitting  himself  well,  he  was  promoted  to  the  position  of  Resident  Engineer  of 
the  company  in  the  Mahanoy  Mining  District.  He  resigned  this  post  to  accept  that  of  Manager  of 
the  Philadelphia  Sugar  Refinery.  Later,  he  engaged  in  general  engineering  and  mining  work,  as 
Consulting  Engineer  for  various  companies,  and,  in  1872,  visited  Europe  on  their  account.  While 
abroad  on  this  trip  he  attended  the  International  Prison  Congress  at  London,  England,  to  which  he 
had  credentials  as  a  delegate.  At  this  Congress  he  had  the  privilege  and  pleasure  of  meeting  many 
distinguished  men  interested  in  humane  work  in  behalf  of  convicts.  In  1873,  Mr.  Smith  accepted 
the  secretaryship  of  the  Union  Iron  Company  at  Buffalo  and  became  a  resident  of  that  city.  After 
five  years'  service  with  the  corporation  named  he  became,  in  1878,  Western  Sales  Agent  for  the  Phil- 
adelphia and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  and  then,  in  1883,  organized  the  firm  of  Albright  & 
Smith,  which  acted  as  Sales  Agent  for  that  corporation  in  New  York  State  and  Canada.  This  firm 
was  bought  out  by  the  Reading  Company  in  1892,  Mr.  Smith  then  closing  a  connection  with  the  coal 
trade  which  had  lasted  thirty  years.  During  this  long  period  he  was  a  very  busy  man,  and  by  his 
ability  won  high  regard  in  the  business  world.  In  1889  he  formed  a  connection  as  Sales  Agent  with 
the  great  iron  and  steel  manufacturing  concern  of  Carnegie,  Phipps  &  Co.,  of  Pittsburgh,  known  as 
the  Carnegie  Steel  Company,  and  recently  made  the  foundation  of  the  colossal  United  States  Steel 
Corporation,  organized  by  Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan.  This  connection  Mr.  Smith  still  continues. 
He  is  also  Vice-President  of  the  International  Car  Wheel  Company,  of  the  New  York  Car  Wheel 
Works  at  Buffalo,  and  of  the  St.  Thomas  (Canada)  Car  Wheel  Company,  Lt'd.,  the  Canada  Iron 
Furnace  Company,  Lt'd.,  at  Radnor  Forges,  Quebec  and  Midland,  Ontario;  President  of  the  Swett 
Car  Wheel  and  Foundry  Co.,  Chelsea,  Mass.,  Treasurer  of  the  Gruson  Iron  Works,  and  a  director 
of  one  or  two  nourishing  financial  institutions  in  Buffalo.  But  while  these  numerous,  varied,  and  rm- 
portant  business  connections  naturally  make  heavy  demands  upon  his  time,  attention,  and  energy,  they 
by  no  means  limit  the  sphere  of  his  activities  or  usefulness.  The  Charity  Organization  Society  of 
Buffalo — admittedly  the  model  for  the  numerous  similar  organizations  throughout  the  country, — 
was  largely  his  creation,  and  he  was  elected  its  President  in  1888,  and  holds  that  office  still.  Since 
1887,  'ie  has  also  rendered  valuable  service  as  a  member  of  the  Council  of  the  University  of  Buffalo. 
He  was  President  for  a  time  of  the  Buffalo  Library,  and  was  instrumental  in  making  it  free  to  the 
public  and  in  securing  from  the  municipality  an  annual  appropriation  of  eighty  thousand  dollars 
towards  its  maintenance.  A  firm  believer  in  the  broadest  public  education,  even  beyond  the  estab- 
lished curriculum  of  the  numerous  and  varied  educational  establishments  of  which  the  State  pardon- 
ably boasts,  he  has  never  failed  to  champion  the  adoption  of  additional  methods  of  raising  the  moral 
and  mental  standards  of  the  people.  His  efforts  while  President  of  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  of 
Buffalo  were  consistently  exerted  in  this  direction  and  resulted  in  opening  its  doors  to  the  public  en 
every  day  in  the  week.  Mr.  Smith  has  recently  been  chosen  Vice-President  of  the  Buffalo  Society  of 
Natural  Sciences.  In  1890  his  services  to  education  were  officially  recognized  and  given  a  broader 
field  for  play  by  his  election  to  membership  in  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of 
New  York — one  of  the  most  honorific  positions  to  which  a  citizen  may  aspire,  as  the  Regents,  elected 
for  life  by  the  State  Legislature,  are  charged  with  the  official  supervision  of  all  the  higher  institu- 
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tions  of  learning  in  the  State.     As  a  State  Regent  Mr.  Smith  has  been  specially  active  and  has  ac- 
complished excellent  work.     An  ardent  lover  of  nature  and  a  student  of  natural  history  from  his  youth 
up,   it  seemed   singularly  fitting  that  he  should  be  made  Chairman  of  the  Museum  Committee  of  the 
Board.     In  this  official  capacity  he  has  charge,  through  the  Director  of  the  Museum,  of  all  the  scien- 
tific  works  prepared   under   the   supervision   of   the  Regents,  as  those  of  the  State  Geologist,  State 
Paleontologist,  State  Entomologist,  and  State  Botanist.     He  is  credited  with  inspiring  a  great  deal  of 
the  special  work  done  in  regard  to  the  economic  geology  of  the  State  with  particular  reference  to  its 
building  stone,  its  clays,  and  its  road-making  materials;  his  scientific  training  and  experiences  natu- 
rally causing  him  to  recognize  the  value  of  such  a  proceeding.      In    1894,    Hobart    Chapter  paid  Mr. 
Smith  the  distinguished  compliment,  on  his  merits  as  a  scholar,  of  election  to  the  Phi  Beta    Kappa, 
and  five  years  later,  Hobart  College  conferred  upon  him  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctors  of  Laws,  in 
recognition  of  his  valuable  services  to  the  cause  of  education.     With  many  of  his  forefathers  "Fed- 
eralists," and  grandfather  and  father  "Whigs,"  Dr.  Smith  came  by  his  tariff  views  quite  as  a  matter 
of  course;  and,  studying  the  whole  question  for  himself  as  he  arrived  at  maturity,  he  saw  no  reason 
for  abandoning  the  policy  upheld  by  his  ancestors  since  its  origin.     Feeling  the  subject  a  vital  one  he 
has  sustained  it  with  characteristic  vigor,   working  actively  along  the  lines  of  the  American  Protect- 
ive Tariff  League,  an  organization  of  which  he  has  been  a  valued  member  from  the  date  of  its  found- 
ing.    As  one  of  the  most  prominent  citizens  of  Buffalo  Dr.  Smith  took  a  leading  part  in  originating 
and  has  been  active  in  forwarding  the  Pan-American  Exposition,  now  (1901)  being  held  in  that  city. 
His  selection  as  Chairman  of  the  Exposition  Committee  on  Fine  Arts  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired 
and  ensures  the  most  competent  management  of  this  important  department  of  the  exhibit.     His  pol- 
ished address,  experience  in  and  connection  with  international  matters  along  business  and  humane  lines, 
and  wide  acquaintance  with  men  and  affairs,  fit  him  in  a  peculiar  degree  also  for  the  place  he  occupies 
on  the  Committee  on  State  and  Foreign  Relations.     In  both  of  these  departments  his  excellent  work 
has  already  attracted  wide  attention  and  bids  fair  to  elicit  farther  compliment  and  honors.     It  is  evi- 
dent that  while  Dr.  Smith  has  achieved  signal  success  as  a  business  man  and  has  done  his  full  share 
in  advancing  the  material  prosperity  of  the  country  through  participating  in  and  stimulating  industry 
and  trade,  he  must  consent  to  be  regarded  also  as  a  zealous  promoter  of  public  education,  scientific 
progress,  and  esthetic  culture.     He  is,  in  fact,  clearly  entitled  to  high  rank  as  a  professional  man  and 
art  connoisseur,   whose   labors   have  borne   uncommonly  good  fruit  in  elevating  public  intelligence  and 
taste,  and  in  securing  valuable  scientific  advantages    to    the    State    and    nation.     That    Dr.   Smith's 
human  interests  are  unusually  broad  as  well  as  scholarly  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  he  maintains  a  vital 
connection  with  a  number  of  the  leading  scientific,   sociologic,  and  social  organizations  of  this  coun- 
try, and  also  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada.     Among  these  are  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  Un- 
ion League,  and  Franklin  Institute— all  of  Philadelphia,    (elected    1866    and    1867)  ;  the  American 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  (whose  delegate  he  was  to  the  nth    International  Congress  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery,  at  Rome,  in  1894),  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  the  American  Academy 
of  Political  and  Social  Science,  the  American  Economic  Association;   the   Grolier   Club,  the    Players' 
Club,  the  Arts  Club,  and  the  Shakespeare  Society  of  New  York  City ;  the  chief  social  clubs  of  Buffalo, 
Pittsburgh,  Montreal  and  other  centres ;  and  the  Colonial  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Society  of 
the  Sons  of  the  Revolution.     He  was  elected  President  of  the  Alumni   Association  of  Rensselaer,   in 
1889;  Member  of  the  New  York  State  Historical  Society  in  1899;  and  withal  has  found  time  to  thor- 
oughly tour  Europe  several  times.     Dr.  Smith  was  married  at  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  in  1864,  to 
Miss  Mary  Stewart  Ives,  daughter  of  Chauncey  Pelton  Ives,  of  Lansingburgh.  N.  Y.,  where  she  was 
born.     They  have  two  sons :— Pemberton  Smith,  born  in   1865,  married,  and  by  profession  a  civil 
engineer;  and  Chauncey  Pelton  Smith,  born  in  1869,  and  who  is  a  practising  physician  and  surgeon 
in  Buffalo. 
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THURLOW    WEED. 

Thurlow    Weed,    a    distinguished    citizen,  politician,  and  journalist  of  New  York,  was  born 
at  Cairo,  Greene  County  of  that  State,  November  15th,  1797,  and  died  at  his  home  in  New  York 
city,  November  22nd,   1882.     His  parents  being  poor,  the  education  he  received  in  early  life  was  of 
the  most  meager  character,  the  total  of  the  time  spent  by  him  in  the  rude  schools  of  that  day  and 
locality  not  exceeding  six  months..     Thrown  on  his  own  resources  at  an  early  age  by  the  death  of 
his  parents,  he  found  employment  as  "boy"  aboard  a  North  River  sloop,  and,  after  a  career  of  about 
one  year  in  this  capacity,  entered  the  printing  office  of   Machy   Croswell,   at   Catskill,   in   which   he 
soon  attained  to  the  position  of  "devil."     He  subsequently  became  an  apprentice  to  the  art  of  type- 
setting in  the  office  of  a  newspaper  published  by  Col.  William  L.  Stone,  in  after  years  the  editor  of 
the  New  York  Commercial  Advertiser,  and  who  became  quite  widely  known  as  a  historical  writer. 
Even  at  this  youthful  stage  of  his  career,  the  vigor   and   determination  of   his  character   were  evi- 
dent.    The  paper  on   which  he  was  employed  being  "Federal"  in  its  politics,  the  young  apprentice, 
who   was   strongly   Democratic  and  an   enthusiastic  advocate  of  the  war  with  Great  Britain  which 
then  seemed  imminent,  dissolved  his  connection  with  Colonel  Stone  after  about  a  year's  service,  and, 
on  the  opening  of  hostilities,  enlisted  in  the  army  as  a  drummer-boy,  serving  in  the  operations  on 
the  northern  frontier.     On  leaving  the  army  he  resumed   work  at   his  trade,   and   in   due   time   ac- 
quired  a  thorough   knowledge  in  type-setting,   and  became  proficient  as  a  pressman.     His  hardy  life 
and  simple  habits  strengthened  an  already  powerful  frame,  and  gave  him  great  capacity  for  the  lat- 
ter branch  of  the  printing  business.     At  a  later  period    he   became   associated    with   James    Harper 
(afterwards  head  of  the  great  publishing  house  of  Harper  &  Brothers),  the  two  being  the  hardest 
working  printers  in  New  York  city.     This  connection,   maintained   for  a   short   time,   was   dissolved 
by  the  removal  of  Mr.  Weed  to  the  country,  where   he   married,   establishing   himself   in   Onondaga 
County.     Although  but  just  of  age,   he  embarked  in  the  newspaper  business,  one  of  his  first  enter- 
prises being  The  Agriculturist,  published  at  Norwich,  Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y.     During  the  ensuing  ten 
years  he  published  several  other  journals.     He  ably  advocated  the  canal  policy  of  DeWitt  Clinton, 
becoming  identified   with  the  party   which  bore  the  name  of  that  distinguished  statesman,   and   in 
1826  aided  largely  in  securing  Clinton's  election  as  Governor.     In  1824  he  found  himself  in  Albany 
again  working  as  a  journeyman  printer,  and  having  about  him  a  family  dependent  for  support  on 
his  scanty  wages.     His  humble  and  obscure  condition   could   not,   however,   repress   the   inclination 
for   active   political    work,  which    led   him  to  enter  heartily    into    the    Presidential    canvass    of    that 
year.      Although    not    prominent    by    name,    he    performed    services    of    a    most    important    char- 
acter,   and    it     may    indeed    be    said    that    his     was    the    master    spirit    in    effecting    the    coalition 
between    the    two    political    divisions   of   the    Legislature    (which    chose    the    Electors),    known    as 
the    "People's     Party"     (which    supported    Adams),    and    the    "Anti-Caucus    Bucktails,"    who    fa- 
vored   Clay;    which   coalition   secured    the   signal    defeat    of     the    "Caucus"     or    Crawford    party. 
Horace    Greeley    once    said    that    "had    Thurlow    Weed    been    pursuing    his    trade    elsewhere    than 
in  Albany,  John  Quincy  Adams  would  never  have   been    President,    yet    the   latter   probably   never 
knew  the  fact."     It  is  also  true  that,   notwithstanding  his  great  services  in  this  campaign,  he  re- 
mained poor  and  obscure,  when  the  salary  of  even  a  petty  Government  position  would   have  been 
deemed  a  fortune  by  him.     Not  long  after  the  election  he  removed   to   Rochester,   where   he   found 
employment  as  the  editor  of  a  daily  paper  at  a  salary  of  eight  dollars  per  week.     In   the  contro- 
versy which  arose,  in   1826-7,  regarding  the  disappearance  of  William  Morgan,  of  Batavia,  N.  Y., 
charged  by  the  Free-Masons  with  revealing  the  secrets  of  the  Masonic  Order,  Mr.  Weed  played  a 
conspicuous    part.      Familiar    with    the    details    of    the    abduction — which    created    an    almost    un- 
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paralleled  excitement  in  the  western  part  of  New  York  State — he  became  one  of  the  leaders 
in  the  new  Anti-Masonic  party,  and  also  the  editor  of  the  Anti-Masonic  Inquirer,  published  in 
Rochester.  While  still  a  journeyman  printer,  he  had  been  elected  to  represent  Monroe  County  in  the 
Assembly,  and  was  again  elected,  by  the  Anti-Masonic  party,  on  becoming  an  editor.  A  vigorous 
attack  upon  the  "Albany  Regency"  (a  political  clique  which  assumed  the  genera!  management  of 
the  affairs  of  the  Democratic  party  in  New  York)  having  been  determined  upon,  Mr.  Weed  was  se- 
lected as  a  suitable  person  to  conduct  it,  and  in  1830,  his  term  in  the  Legislature  having  expired,  he 
established  himself  in  Albany,  and  entered  upon  his  duties  as  editor  of  the  Albany  Evening  Journal, 
a  daily,  semi-weekly,  and  weekly  newspaper — which  had  been  started  by  the  opponents  of  Masonry — ■ 
receiving  for  his  services  one  thousand  dollars  a  year.  Under  his  management  the  paper  speedily 
grew  in  popularity,  its  editorials  being  marked  by  a  degree  of  vigor  and  pungency  which  made  it 
one  of  the  most  effective  party  organs  ever  brought  to  bear  on  a  political  adversary.  For  a  period  of 
seven  years  its  efforts  were  directed  against  the  Jackson  administration,  as  represented  by  the  "Al- 
bany Regency,"  and,  in  1837,  when  the  State  came  round  to  the  Whig  side,  it  was  recognized  as  the 
most  effective  agent  in  accomplishing  that  political  revolution.  Two  years  later,  on  the  full  suc- 
cess of  the  Whig  party  in  New  York,  Mr.  Weed  was  made  State  Printer,  and  that  office  he  held  for 
four  years,  faithfully  and  honestly  discharging  the  duties  thereof,  and  enjoying  a  degree  of  pros- 
perity to  which  he  had  theretofore  been  a  stranger.  It  is  said  that  the  moderate  competence  which 
he  enjoyed  in  after  years  was  the  result  of  the  prudent  management  of  the  profits  arising  from  this 
position.  He  now  became  an  owner  in  the  Evening  Journal,  and  remained  actively  connected  with 
it  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century.  His  efforts,  which  had  been  prominent  in  procuring  the  nomina- 
tion of  William  Henry  Harrison,  were  likewise  exerted  in  behalf  of  Taylor  and  Scott  in  subsequent 
campaigns.  In  the  fall  of  1S51  he  sought  needed  relaxation  from  active  labor  in  a  European  tour, 
which  he  prolonged  into  the  summer  of  1852;  his  observations  and  experiences,  while  abroad,  be- 
ing recorded  in  a  series  of  entertaining  letters  published  in  the  newspaper  with  which  he  was  con- 
nected. In  1856  he  strongly  supported  the  claims  of  Governor  William  II.  Seward  to  the  Presiden- 
tial nomination,  but,  acquiescing  in  the  selection  of  his  party,  he  devoted  his  energies  in  aid  of  Fre- 
mont. In  i860  he  again  advocated  Seward's  claims,  but,  the  choice  having  fallen  on  Lincoln,  he 
used  all  his  powerful  influence  to  secure  the  election  of  the  latter.  By  this  time  he  had  acquired 
a  truly  national  fame  as  a  party  leader,  although  he  persistently  refused  to  accept  any  office  either  by 
appointment  or  election.  The  gravity  of  the  situation  in  1861  seeming  to  demand  the  presence  of 
an  able  supporter  of  the  Government  abroad,  and  being  persuaded  that  he  was  eminently  qualified 
to  serve  the  Union  cause  in  such  a  manner,  Mr.  Weed  consented  to  go  to  Europe  in  a  semi-diplomatic 
capacity,  in  that  year,  remaining  till  June,  i86j.  The  greater  part  of  his  effort,  while  abroad,  was 
directed  to  influencing  public  opinion  in  England,  his  warm  personal  relations  with  leading  states- 
men of  that  country  aiding  greatly  in  establishing  a  friendly  feeling  toward  the  Federal  Government. 
Shortly  after  his  return  to  America  he  withdrew  from  active  connection  with  the  Albany  Evening 
Journal,  and,  in  1865,  having  taken  up  his  residence  in  New  York  city,  he  engaged  for  a  time  in  edit- 
ing the  Commercial  Advertiser.  His  age  and  increasing  infirmities,  however,  soon  compelled  him 
to  relinquish  journalism,  and,  in  186S.  he  quitted  active  public  life.  An  astute  and  adroit  party 
manager,  Mr.  Weed  was  singularly  free  from  even  the  slightest  taint  of  corruption,  and  enjoyed  the 
highest  confidence  both  of  the  people  and  their  representatives.  He  declined  the  nomination  to  sev- 
eral important  municipal  offices,  and  although  frequently  urged  to  consent  to  allow  his  name  to  be  used 
in  connection  with  the  office  of  Governor,  invariably  refused,  adducing  as  a  reason  his  inability  as  a 
public  speaker,  though  it  was  well  known  his  refusal  arose  chiefly  from  an  indisposition  to  undergo 
the  bitter  personalities  of  a  canvass.  Few  men,  however,  possessed  the  executive  ability  required  for 
high  official  position  in  a  greater  degree,  and  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  through  his  sensitive 
shrinking  from  the  ordeal  of  an  election,  the  State  lost  the  services  of  one  of  its  ablest  citizens.     Mr. 
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Weed  is  more  especially  remembered  for  his  connection  with  the  famous  political  triumvirate  of 
Seward,  Weed  and  Greeley,  which  for  so  many  years  wielded  tremendous  power  in  shaping  the  coun- 
try's political  history.  The  origin  of  this  association  was  related  by  Mr.  Weed  at  an  anniversary 
celebration  of  his  birth,  some  years  prior  to  his  death.  He  said  that  in  1837,  anticipating  an  ear- 
nest and  active  canvass  for  the  Presidency,  the  Whig  State  Committee  determined  to  establish  a  cam- 
paign newspaper,  until  that  time  unheard  of.  He  came  to  New  York  city  and  found  Horace  Gree- 
ley, with  his  shirt  sleeves  rolled  up,  at  the  printer's  case.  Mr.  Greeley  dropped  his  composing  stick, 
and  Mr.  Weed  asked  who  wrote  certain  articles  on  American  industry — on  protection — in  the  Neiv 
Yorker,  then  published  by  Horace  Greeley.  Mr.Greeley  replied  that  he  wrote  them.  "Then  you  are 
the  man  we  want.  Come  to  dinner  with  me  in  the  City  Hotel."  Mr.  Greeley  had  been  to  dinner, 
but  he  met  the  Chairman  of  the  State  Committee,  and  Mr.  Weed  in  the  City  Hotel,  and  it  was  ar- 
ranged that  he  should  spend  two  days  a  week  in  Albany  and  edit  The  Jeffersonian.  This  was  the  ori- 
gin of  a  friendship  that  was  continued  harmoniously  for  many  years — the  origin  of  the  great  trium- 
virate of  Seward,  Weed  and  Greeley.  Among  Mr.  Weed's  literary  productions  are  a  volume  of 
"Letters  from  Europe  and  the  West  Indies,"  (Albany,  1866),  and  a  number  of  magazine  articles, 
prominent  among  the  latter  being  "Reminiscences."  Atlantic  Monthly,  (1876).  He  also  edited  por- 
tions of  his  correspondence  bearing  on  momentous  events  in  the  history  of  the  State  and  Nation. 
He  devoted  much  time  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life  to  the  preparation  of  an  autobiography,  to- 
gether with  portions  of  an  extensive  correspondence.  This  "Autobiography"  was  edited  and  pub- 
lished by  his  daughter,  (Boston,  1882),  and  the  story  of  his  life  was  completed  in  a  second  volume, 
by  his  grandson,  Thurlow  Weed  Barnes,  (1884).  Mr.  Weed  attained  his  eighty-sixth  year,  hav- 
ing lived  in  the  time  of  all  our  Presidents  up  to  that  date;  and  of  the  twenty-five  Governors  of 
New  York  he  had  voted  for  every  one  with  but  a  single  exception.  His  was  a  strong  character,  and 
he  left  a  lasting  impress  upon  his  age,  as  a  journalist,  a  statesman,  and  a  citizen  of  eminent  ability, 
unquestioned  integrity  and  exalted  patriotism. 
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LEWIS   E.    WATERMAN. 

Lewis  Edson  Waterman,  America's  leading  expert  and  scientist  in  the  fountain-pen  trade, 
world-renowned  as  the  inventor  and  promoter  of  the  "Waterman  Ideal  Fountain  Pen,"  President  of 
the  L.  E.  Waterman  Co.,  of  New  York  (the  largest  fountain  pen  manufacturers  in  the  world),  from 
its  organization  until  his  death,  and  President  and  Treasurer  of  the  Waterman  Condensing  Co.,  of 
California  (incorporated  for  the  concentration  and    preservation    of    fruit    juices    by  patented  proc- 
esses), was  born  at  Decatur,  Otsego  Co.,   N.   Y.,  on  November  20th,  1837,  and  died  at  his  home  in 
the  Borough  of  Brooklyn,  New  York  City,  on  May  1st,  1901.     Mr.  Waterman  came  of  the  stock  of 
the  founders  of  New  England,  and  was  of  the  eighth  generation  of  his  name  in  America.     Accord- 
ing to  tradition,  the  stem  of  the  family  runs  back  into  Holland  or  Germany,  whence  emigration  to 
England  took  place  soon  after  the  Norman  Conquest.    The  surname  "Waterman"  is  said  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  occupation   followed  by  those  who  first  bore  it.     Thomas  Waterman,  of  Norwich, 
England,  father  of  the  first  of  the  name  in  America,  and  ancestor  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  held 
a  commission  in  the  Royal  Navy.     He  received  a  grant  of  a  coat-of-arms  in   1635.     About  this  time 
two  of  his  sons,  Thomas  and  Robert,  arrived  in  Plymouth,   Mass.      In  the   Records  of  that   Colony 
(Vol.  I,  p.   119),  under  date  March  12th,  1639,  an  entry  sets  forth  that  "Robte  Waterman,  of  Plym, 
yeom.,"   acknowledged  that  he  owed  the  King  £20.    In  the  same  volume,  p.  107,  appears  this  entry : 
"Robte  Waterman  &  Elizabeth  Bourne  marryed  the  Xlth  of    December,    1638."     This  lady  was  a 
daughter  of  Thomas  Bourne  who  came  over  in  the  "Mayflower."      Her   sister   married   John,  son 
of    Governor    Bradford.      Robert    Waterman    settled    at  Marshfield,    Mass.,    after    marrying,    and 
bought    land    there    in    1639.      He    was    a    Freeman    in  1642,    and    for    eight  years    thereafter    a 
representative    to    the    General    Court.     In   1645  he    was    one    of    the    twelve    men    in    Marshfield 
to    establish    a    public    school — the    first    in    New    England.      He    died    in    1652.      One    of    his 
sons,  Thomas,  born  at   Marshfield,   in   1644,   married  in   1668,    Miriam    Tracy,    only    daughter  of 
Lieut.  Thomas  Tracy,  of  Norwich,  Conn.,  and  descended  through  her  grandfather,  Richard  Tracy, 
Sheriff  of  Gloucestershire  in  1560,  from  Ethelred  II.,  King  of  England,  and  Richard  I.,  Duke  of  Nor- 
mandy; and  through  her  grandmother,  Lady  Barbara  Lucy  (his  wife),  daughter  of  Sir  Thos.  Lucy, 
Knt.,   from   Alfred   the   Great.     In    1660,   Thomas  Waterman,  then  but  sixteen  years  of  age,  took 
part  in  founding  Norwich,  Conn.,  was  named  in  the  original  patent  of   1668,  became  a  Freeman  of 
the  town,  and  also  attained  to  the  rank  of  Ensign-     He  was  evidently  one  of  those  named  by  Sir 
Edmund  Andros  to  assist  him  in  the  government  of  New  England,  as  his  commission  (still  held  in  the 
family),   was  received   from   King  James   II.     His  eldest  son,  Thomas,  born  at  Norwich,  in   1670, 
married   Elizabeth   Allen,   a   granddaughter  of   VVm.  Hull,  of  Boston,  who  became  wealthy  coining 
the  famous  Pine  Tree  shillings.     This  Thomas  Waterman  also  was  commissioned  by  the  Crown  (in 
1708),  and  probably  took  part  in  Queen  Anne's  War.     One  of  his  sons,  Elisha  Waterman,  born  at 
Norwich  in  1704,  married  Sarah  Hackley.     Their  son   Elisha,   great-grandfather  of  the  subject  of 
this  sketch,  was  born  in  1733  (or  1735),  and  served  in  the  War  of  the  Revolution  as  a  non-commis- 
sioned officer  in  Col.  Elmore's  Regiment,  Connecticut  Line,  which  took  the  field  in  July,  1776,  under 
Gen.  Schuyler.     After  the  war,  with  his  brothers,  John  and  Samuel,  and  three  sisters,  he  removed  to 
Otsego  County,  N.  Y.,  where  he  married  his  second  wife.     He  had  three  sons  and  three  daughters 
by  his  first  marriage.     Daniel,  one  of  these  sons,  born   (presumably    in    Connecticut),    July   18th, 
1780,  served  in  the  War  of  1812,  and  died  at  Decatur,  N.  Y.,  in  1858.     He  married  Mary  (Polly) 
Young,  of  that  place,  of  a   family  originally  from  Rhode  Island.     Their  son,  Elisha,  one  of  eight 
children,  was  the  father  of  L.  E.  Waterman,  subject  of  this  sketch :  he  was  born  at  Decatur,  N.  Y., 
in   1814,  and  on  April  5th,   1835,  married  Amanda  Perry  Washburn,  at  Cooperstown,   N.  Y.     In 
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many  respects  he  was  a  man  of  great  promise.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  years  he  experienced  religion, 
and  remained  thereafter  a  sincere  Christian.  He  had  a  marked  genius  for  mechanics,  strikingly  shown 
all  through  his  boyhood  and  youth;  and,  having  carefully  acquired  the  trade,  was  a  master  wagon- 
builder  at  twenty-one,  with  a  growing  business  which  promised  fortune  had  his  life  been 
spared.  He  died,  prematurely,  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven,  from  a  fever  contracted  while  humanely 
caring  for  stricken  neighbors.  He  left  three  sons :  Lewis  E.,  Daniel  B.,  and  Elisha  S. — the  last  of 
posthumous  birth.  Lewis  E.  Waterman,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  but  three  years  old  when  his 
father  died.  As  he  grew  up  he  developed  a  studious  nature,  and,  like  many  another  American 
boy,  who  has  made  his  mark  in  life,  he  did  not  let  the  absence  of  early  advantages  interfere  with 
his  efforts  for  self-improvement.  He  was  ten  years  of  age  before  he  even  got  the  training  of  the 
district  school,  which  he  attended  thenceforth  regularly  during  the  winter  months  until  he  was  fif- 
teen, when  he  took  a  short  course  at  the  Seminary  in  Charlotteville,  N.  Y.  All  this  time  he  was 
the  main  and  ever  faithful  helper  of  his  mother;  yet  he  never  relaxed  diligence  in  his  studies,  his 
school  lessons  being  mainly  prepared  in  the  evening,  by  the  light  of  a  tallow  dip,  after  he  had  sawed 
the  wood  for  the  winter's  fire.  The  "Why  and  Wherefore"  of  everything  always  interested  him,  and 
very  often  he  was  able  to  solve  the  problems  that  had  puzzled  pupils  and  teachers  alike.  When 
he  was  sixteen  years  old,  his  widowed  mother  having  married  again,  he  accompanied  her 
and  his  stepfather,  Mr.  Oliver  P.  Seward,  to  Illinois,  and  there  taught  school  during  the  winter 
months,  devoting  the  summer  to  carpentry.  This  change  of  climate,  however,  injuriously  affected  his 
health  so  that  he  had  to  give  up  manual  labor.  He  then  formed  a  connection  with  the  well  known 
publishing  house  of  Fowler  &  Wells,  of  New  York  City,  for  whom  he  travelled  as  a  solicitor.  About 
this  time  he  took  up  the  study  of  shorthand,  and  unaided  mastered  the  Pitman  system  from  text- 
books, and  became  an  expert  stenographer.  Just  before  the  Civil  War  he  taught  the  science  in 
the  University  of  Virginia.  In  1862  he  engaged  in  the  life  insurance  business,  and  two  years  later 
became  the  representative  in  Boston  of  the  ^tn:i  Life  Insurance  Co.,  of  Hartford,  Conn.  The 
quiet  literary  talent,  which  he  possessed,  found  a  limited  scope  for  its  exercise  in  the  work  of  prepar- 
ing the  company's  canvassing  documents,  circulars  descriptive  and  explanatory  of  the  principles  and 
methods  of  life  insurance,  tables  illustrative  of  the  results  of  investments  in  life  insurance,  as  well 
as  other  tables  showing  the  comparative  results  of  the  plans  and  methods  of  the  different  compa- 
nies— such  as  are  now  so  extensively  used  in  that  business.  By  the  year  1870  he  had  so  built  up 
the  business  of  the  Boston  agency  that  it  alone  exceeded  the  total  of  the  company's  business  when 
he  took  charge.  In  this  year  his  health  gave  way  under  this  strain;  and  thenceforward,  until  1883, 
he  spent  a  great  deal  of  his  time  travelling  over  the  States  with  a  "roving  commission,"  greatly  to 
the  improvement  of  his  physical  well-being.  In  all  the  various  occupations  in  which  he  had  thus  far 
engaged,  Mr.  Waterman  was  noted  for  making  a  success  of  things  at  which  others  had  failed,  such 
as  picking  out  the  solution  of  puzzling  problems  at  school,  interesting  scholars  who  had  previously 
been  the  bane  of  every  teacher,  selling  a  larger  number  of  publications  than  was  expected  in  unprom- 
ising counties,  and  in  interesting  and  insuring  individuals  whom  other  life  insurance  agents  had  found 
unapproachable.  In  other  words,  he  generally  found  a  way  to  do  what  others  had  said  could  not  be 
done.  About  1880,  from  personal  investigation  in  his  characteristic  way,  he  found  there  was  no 
satisfactory  fountain  pen  in  the  market.  At  that  time  nearly  two  hundred  "fountain-pens"  had  al- 
ready been  patented,  and  in  some  of  these  the  makers  had  attempted  to  employ  the  principle  of  capil- 
lary action,  but  the  devices  for  utilizing  this  force  were  so  imperfect  that  it  may  be  truthfully  said 
that  the  inventors  had  absolutely  failed  in  their  object,  and  that  their  pen  had  proved  unsatisfactory  and 
unsalable.  Pondering  the  matter,  it  occurred  to  Mr.  Waterman  that  he  might  perfect  de- 
vices suitable  for  feeding  fountain  pens  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  and  that  capillary  action  was  the 
proper  force  to  employ.  Wishing  to  establish  himself  in  New  York,  and  being  urged  to  undertake 
this  work,  he  took  up  fountain  pens  as  a  side  business.     In   1883,  after  three  years'  experimenting, 
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he  applied  for  his  first  fountain  pen  patents;  these  were  issued  in  1884.     From  that  date  until  his 
death   he   was   continuously   engaged    in   the   manufacture  and  sale  of  his  invention,  which  has  since 
attained    world-wide    celebrity    as    the    "Waterman    Ideal    Fountain    Pen."      For    several    years    at 
the  start,   the   business  was  conducted   under   the  style,  "Ideal  Pen  Company";  but  in  1887  it  was 
incorporated   as   the   "L.    E.    Waterman   Company,"   Mr.   Waterman  becoming   President  and   Man- 
ager, and  so  remaining  until  his  demise.     The  feeding  device  invented  by  Mr.  Waterman  was  sim- 
ple in  the  extreme,  and  utilized  the  germ  principle  of  the  split  reed  employed  in  the  first  writing  in- 
struments used  more  than  5,000  years  ago.     The  simple  split  in  this  ancient  reed  has  been  the  es- 
sential feature  of  every  style  of  dip  pen  from  the  earliest  time  to  the  present.     Developing  the  germ 
contained  in  this  split,  Mr.  Waterman  constructed    his   feeding  device  out  of  a  single  small  piece  of 
hard  rubber,  containing  on  one  side  a  plain  square  groove  in  the  bottom  of  which  were  narrow  slits, 
splits  or  fissures  made  with  fine  saws.     This  small  feed  piece  with  its  groove  and  fissures  was  simply 
inserted  into  the  open  end  of  the  reservoir,  and  held  the  gold  pen  in  place.     Through  this  device, 
with  the  groove  and  fissures  (next  the  pen)  extending  from  the  ink  reservoir  to  the  nibs  of  the  writ- 
ing pen,  the  feeding  of  ink  to  the  pen  was  automatically  regulated  and  controlled,  the  flooding  or  blot- 
ting of  the  ink  and  insufficiency  of  the  feeding — the  two  previously  insurmountable  faults  of  foun- 
tain pens — both  being  avoided.     This  device,  by  means  of  the  slits  or  fissures  utilized  the  force  of 
capillary  action  to  initiate  and  maintain  the  supply  of  ink  to  the  pen  in  exactly  the  same  way  that  the 
slit  or  split  in  the  ordinary  dip  pen  feeds  the  ink  to  the    pen    points.      The    simplicity  of  the  device, 
its  success  as  a  feeder,  and  its  inaptability  to  get  out  of  order,  has  made  it  and  kept  it  the  best  yet 
produced.     Since  the  earlier  inventions,  Mr.  Waterman  has  taken  out  a  number  of  patents  for  im- 
provements of  this  feeding  device.     It  is  now  generally  recognized  among  users  as  well  as  in  the  trade 
that  the  Waterman  feeding  devices  are  the  only  ones  that  produce  a  satisfactory   and   thoroughly 
reliable  "feeder"  for  a  fountain  pen — it  being  admitted,  of  course,  that  the  "feeder"  is  the  chief  es- 
sential of  a  successful  or  workable  fountain  pen.     In  addition  to  his  inventions  in  this  line  Mr.  Water- 
man has  been  ingenious  to  a  degree  in  improving  the  general  style  of  holders  of  fountain  pens.     He 
specially  devoted  himself  to  the  improvements  of  the  joints  between  the  nozzle  and  the  reservoir  and 
between  the  cap  and  the  reservoir  or  barrel.     The  most  noted  of  his  improvements  in  this  line  are 
those  covered  by  a  recent  patent  for  a  joint  made  up  of  disparate  cones.     This  is  now  recognized  as  by 
far  the  most  superior  form  of  holder  in  the  market.     The  joint  formed  in  this  manner  is  used  both 
between    the    nozzle    and    reservoir    and    between  the  cap  and  barrel,  and  combines  all  the  elements 
of  a  hermetical,  nself-perpetuating  joint  and  stop,  on-capillary,  The  marvellous  success  achieved  by  Mr. 
Waterman's  various  inventions  has  resulted  in  numberless  imitations,  and  stimulated  unusual  effort  to 
improve  upon  them,  but  so  far  without  avail,  although    several    hundred    devices    have  been  patented 
since  his  were  first  brought  forward.     From  the  time  he  first  became  interested  in  fountain  pens,  Mr. 
Waterman  worked  on  them  continually,  making  their  improvement  a  constant  study.    He  was  for  many 
years  a  recognized  authority  upon  all  matters  pertaining    to    the    principles    and  construction  of  foun- 
tain pens,  and  up  to  the  time  of  his  death  had  been  the  expert  on  the  winning  side  of  every  litigation 
then  determined  relating  to  fountain  pen  patents,   the  courts  invariably  deciding  in  accordance  with 
his  opinions  and  testimony.     He  also  had  much  to  do  with  improving  gold  pens  and  making  them  sat- 
isfactory for  use  in  fountain  holders.     Unlike  many  inventors,  Mr.  Waterman  had  a  good  head  for  busi- 
ness, and  lived  to  reap  some  of  the  fruits  of  his  inventive  genius.     Of  late  years  he  took  up  and  as- 
sisted in  perfecting  a   novel   method   of  condensing    grape    juice.       The    product,    called    "grape 
food,"  an  invaluable  food  for  invalids  and  convalescents,  is  now  prepared  and  marketed  by  the  Water- 
man Condensing  Co.,  of  California,  organized  for  the  purpose,  and  of  which  he  was   President  and 
Treasurer  down  to  the  time  of  his  death.     This  Company  maintains  a  large  plant  in  California,  and, 
in  addition  to  manufacturing  the  specialty  named,  condenses  and  preserves  the  juices  of  several  kinds 
of  fruit  by  patented  processes.     Mr.  Waterman  was  a  facile  writer  upon  subjects  that  interested  him, 
and  his  occasional  contributions  to  special  monthly  publications  always  attracted  attention.    His  man- 
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ner  of  presenting  any  subject  either  orally  or  in  writing  was  pleasing,  impressive  and  convincing.  The 
secret  lay  in  his  sincerity,  for  he  thoroughly  believed  in  what  he  put  forth  and  advocated.  If  there 
was  one  quality  above  others  that  he  possessed  it  was  thoroughness;  this  was  combined  with 
good  common  sense.  When  he  set  out  to  do  a  thing  he  worked  with  all  his  powers  and  kept  at  it 
until  success  crowned  his  efforts.  One  illustration  will  suffice.  As  a  young  man  he  became  interested 
in  phrenology  and  the  study  of  character  through  the  physiognomy,  and  fearing  to  miss  the  oppor- 
tunity of  hearing  O.  S.  Fowler  upon  these  subjects,  he  persisted  in  attending  his  lecture  although  at 
the  time  he  was  too  ill  to  sit  erect  in  a  seat,  but  was  compelled  to  lie  at  full  length  on  the  floor  out- 
side the  door  of  a  hall  which  was  too  crowded  to  admit  of  his  reclining  on  a  seat  within.  Regular 
and  orderly  in  his  habits,  he  accomplished  marvels  despite  his  rather  frail  health.  He  was  of  a  pleas- 
ant and  kindly  nature,  benevolent  by  instinct,  but  preferring  to  help  those  who  helped  themselves, 
and  always  considerate  towards  the  young  and  his  employees.  His  success  in  gathering  about  him 
energetic  and  able  assistants  was  especially  noticeable;  his  boys  became  his  travelling  salesmen  and 
confidential  men,  his  girls  became  his  confidential  secretaries,  bookkeepers  and  cashiers.  He  saw  the 
business  that  he  established  grow  to  commanding  proportions  and  carry  his  name  as  well  as  his  in- 
ventions to  all  parts  of  the  world.  He  devoted  himself  to  the  promotion  of  this  business,  and  found 
in  it  one  of  his  greatest  pleasures.  In  the  home  circle  he  was  all  that  could  be  desired  as  a  husband 
and  father.  The  genial  side  of  his  character  was  shown  by  his  membership  in  several  of  the  great 
clubs  of  the  city — among  them  the  Montauk,  Hamilton  and  Crescent  Athletic  of  Brooklyn,  and  the 
Lake  Placid  Club  in  the  Adirondacks — and  his  interest  in  art  by  his  membership  in  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  and  the  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and  Science.  In  1882  he  took  up  his  residence  in  Brook- 
lyn, and  was  an  attendant  and  pewholder  in  Plymouth  Church  at  his  death.  His  last  illness  re- 
sulted from  a  cold  contracted  a  month  previous  to  his  decease,  and  which,  owing  to  the  rather  feeble 
tone  of  his  health  at  the  time,  defied  every  remedial  measure.  His  death  was  noted  by  the  press  of 
the  entire  country.  The  interment  of  his  remains  was  at  Forest  Hill  Cemetery,  Boston,  and  at  the 
services  there  a  goodly  company  of  prominent  and  representative  men  were  present  to  pay  their  last 
tribute  of  respect  to  one  whose  character  and  life  work  amply  deserved  the  token.  In  his  qualities  as 
a  man  and  a  citizen,  he  fell  little  below  the  high  standard  he  established  by  his  useful  and  well- 
nigh  perfect  invention.  Mr.  Waterman  was  twice  married.  By  his  first  wife,  Sarah  Ann  Roberts, 
of  Pittsfield,  Illinois,  he  was  the  father  of  six  children,  of  whom  three  survive  him,  viz.,  Lewis  Ed- 
son  Waterman  (Jr.),  born  at  Newton,  Mass.,  March  12th,  1867,  and  two  daughters.  This  son,  wisely 
trained  by  his  father,  is  an  able  business  man,  and  the  Vice-President  of  the  L.  E.  Waterman  Com- 
pany, the  present  President  of  which  is  Frank  D.  Waterman,  a  nephew  of  the  founder  and  his 
chosen  successor.  Mr.  Waterman  is  survived  by  his  second  wife,  formerly  Sarah  Ellen  Varney,  of 
a  well-known  Boston  family,  to  whom  he  was  married  at  Topsfield,  Mass.,  October  3rd,  1872.  As 
the  pen  is  admittedly  mightier  than  the  sword,  Mr.  Waterman's  labors  in  bringing  it  to  "ideal"  per- 
fection, and  in  extending  its  use  among  mankind,  entitle  him  to  recognition  as  a  public  bene- 
factor. If  every  man  who  has  been  blessed  by  the  use  of  one  of  Mr.  Waterman's  pens  should  put  a 
flower  upon  his  grave,  he  would  rest  under  a  mountain  of  roses. 
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